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This report examines the second phase of a 
longitudinal impact study of the sixth Cycle Teacher Corps. Phase 1 
focused on the relationship of intern background and Teacher Corps 
Program characteristics to intern exit characteristics. Its goals 
were to: <a) contrast teacher performance and pupil gains of 
graduates with those of control group teachers; (b) analyze the 
relationship of teacher background, teacher education program, 
teacher performance, and pupil performance for the graduates; and (c) 
assess the effects of professional support which graduates and 
controls receive. The 84 subjects taught grades 2-6 in self -contaiiied 
classrooms. Data about teacher and pupil performance were obtained 
through a classroom observation gaide, teacher questionnaire, data, 
standardized reading test, and standardized self-concept scale. 
Graduates were superior to controls in developing ethically relevant 
curricula, using community resources and initiating contact with 
parents, and developing positive attitudes about reading development 
and the causes of poverty in society. Graduates facilitated greater 
self-concept development in pupils, but there was no significant 
difference in reading gains between the two groups. The consistent 
pattern of relationship between pupil variables and Teacher Program 
characteristics suggests that teacher training makes a difference on 
pupil behavior and on related teacher performance. (Author/HMD) 
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L INTRODUCTION 



A. Ove rview 

This report describes the methodoiogy and findings of the second 
year of a two year study of Teacher Corps^ a teacher training program 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education. T ^ first year (Phase I) of 
the study focused on identifying and anal> ^ those combinations of 
intern background characteristics and Teacher Corps program 
characteristics that were related to desired teaching skills and attitudes 
of interns at the end of their training. The results of the first year's 
study were published under separate cover but are summarized in 
Section I-C of this report for the convenience of the reader. 

The second year (Phase II) of the study assessed the effectiveness 
of Teacher Corps graduates in working with low-income /minority 
group children. Graduates of Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps projects 
were first year teachers during the 1973-74 school year. Eighty-four 
of these graduates were available for inclusion in the second year study. 
These were teachers who taught in grades 2-6 in school districts that would 
allow l^TA to administer reading and self-concept tests to pupils. 
Moreover, these were graduates who taught reading to t^e same children 
over the entire school year. In order to answer some of the research 
questions, these graduates were matched with otVsJr young teachers in 
the samf school district who taught the same type of child at the same 
grade level. 

A reading achievement and a self-concept test were administered 
to all pupils in the fall and spring of the 1973-74 school year. Additional 
variables such as the extent of pupil initiated comments were measured 
by classroom observation in the spring of 1974. At the same time, pupil 
attendance data were obtained from school records. 



David D, Marsh, ei al. , A Study of Teacher Training at Sixth-Cycle 
TeachcM- Corps Projects, 3 vols, Berkeley, Calif. , Pacilic Tniining 
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Data about teacher performance were obtained by me^ins of 
classroom observation and a questionnaire. In the spring of 1974, 
each teacher was observed on four separate occasions. The teacher 
answered a questionnaire pertaining to the teacher's utilization of 
community resources, action as a change agent in the school and 
activities in lesson planning and materials development* 

The goals for the second year of the study were: 

1. To contrast the teacher perfoiTtiance and pupil learning 
gains of Teacher Corps graduates with those of control 
group teachers, 

2. To analyze the relationship of teacher background, teacher 
education program, teacher performance and pupil perfor- 
mance for the Teacher Corps graduates. 

3. To assess the effects of the professional support which 
Teacher Corps graduates and controls receive upon their 
teacher perforjTiance and effectiveness. 



4. To compare Teacher Corps graduates included in Phase II 
with all graduates of projects studied in Phase I. 

The research questions related to each of these goals are presented 
in Section IL 

B. Teacher Corps As An innQvative Teacher Education Program 

Teacher Corps was created by Title V-H of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965." It was amended and extended for three years on June 29^ 
1967, ainended again April, 1970, and again in the Education Amend- 
ments of rJ72, St.»ction 511 of this Act stated that the legislative mandates 
of Tt.^acber Corps are: 

1. **To strengthen the educational opportunities available to 
children in areas iiaving concentrations of low-income 
fam iiiifs, " and 

^ - 

*"Tliis stictiun is j)rest»nteci .is a convenience to n^ailers wlu.) avo not already 
familiar with 'l\»acher Corps, Headers familiar witti Teai'ht.T Corps and the 
froni Phastf I of the sUidy may want to skip to St*eUon 11 of the report, 
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*'To encpurage colleges and universities to broaden their 
programs of teacher preparation'' and that these purposes 
would be accomplished by "attracting and training qualified 
teachers who will be made available to local educational 
agencies for teaching in such areas and attracting and 
training inexperienced teacher-interns who will be made 
available for teaching and inservice training to local 
educational agencies in such areas in teams led by an 
experienced teacher/' 



As part of its first legislative mandate. Teacher Corps had had 
many accomplisliments. This is seen in improved curricula, e.g. ^ in 
the inclusion of programs that will have meaning for different ethnic 
groups; in the improvement of parent-school relations; in positive 
changes in the schooTs ability to relate to minority-group children; 
and in improved instructional programs. For example, individualized 
mstruction, team teaching, and learning centers ure becoming integrated 
into the instructional program of many of the schools in which interns 
h-ive boen working, and intex'ns can likely be expected to bring thejr 
expt*riences with these kinds of learning situations to the new schools 
in winch they find positions. 

With rej^ard to its second mandate, to broaden teacher preparation 
prot;rains, To icher Corps has also had many accomplistinients. One is 
ihKf promotion of institutional change wiltiin the school of e<iucation of the 
oooptMMtiny institution of higher education (IHt:) . Changes brought about 
by Teacher Corps include changes in staff, in programs, and in 
administrative^ operations. Teaciier Corps has helped in the staff 
deveJopnient of i^urrcnt faculty members and !ias helped recruit new 
f:iculty whose skills and interests closely relate to Teacher Corps goals, 
Teachi»r Corps ii.is sought to make the curriculum movQ relevant to the 
needs of low-income and minonty-group children and to improve the 
teacher triinmg process tiirough the implementation of cornpirtency 
hised teai'her educatioii and m uiti -culture 1 education, Tc?aciu»r Corps 
his also inUui'nced KiiiuTii;'! r tt iV" ope ivit lon.^ .such is the i^j-idm^ system 
4n:j tilt* ♦N'oruiru/ .t.oM ui' ceur.-^i-.^- lutu in.st i'lk-tiona 1 n,oduii'.>. 




Tliuro ;ipproxim;ttt»iy 85 Teacher Corps projt^cts across 
the country at the time of this study. Each project has approximately 
30 interns who are inexperienced teacher>5 preparing for initial 
certification as tuachei'S. 

T4»achi»r ^'orps projects differ from typical teacher training 
pro{j;r:uiis in several ways. Teacher t'or}>s interns are predominantly 
from miniintv ^i^oups md \vv in training for two years, Dui'ing ttu» 
twi) years, iin HiU-rn works in tlu» public school for CO percent of each 
Afek, oittMi on a coiiperative team (niaslur teai hers and intei'ns) 
whirh !ioi only vundiu^ts Ihv instruction of pupils but also engages in 
ttu' di»v«'li>pn]f lit of innuvativf cui rieula. liv means of thi* ti?am 
struv'turt^ itiii'iMis ait <»n.ii>linJ to rtu-tMVn intimsivr* training uid 
^auitisi' 1 ni^. 

At 'l^^.iMu»^ C'oi'ps pi'ojev'ts, the univ^rsitN cuur.scs are t.tught 
it i)i nt'U* th." nLhools whiTc mti^rns te.tcli mJ ar<* designed to rt'late 
inor«» closely to thi' mtta-n's tiaily teaehm^ espenence. Many of the 
IIU^; .:oui'Si*s i re ur^.un/ed around spfcif]<?d teachei^ competencjcs 
Old allow inlt?rns lo U^arn at thtMr own pai-e. These a ri? aspects of a 
^efUTal co?u't*pt, comprti^ncy-basiH] teachi>r education, winch projects 
liavi' trjcd to inipiemr»nt. As Tea^hrr Corps projects liave defined 
oon^)etenL'y-b.ised ti^4e!ler tnJueation, li has meant; 

• The sptntification of teaeher eonipt.'tenc le.s in tile program- " 
tht» i»\t(»nt to wtnrh tin? project has specifitid teaeher com- 
p(*tencii?s ant] corrt^sponciinj^ assessnient criteria, 

• 'y\\i' indiviclua lizatitni and p(*rson;ili/atjon of th^* program- - 
tho extent to whicii ihv project provided lor differing 
loarninu r aes and stylos and ilu^ extent to which trainees 
could shirt' m decisions about thi» kind uf training they 
would receivt.' as well as support of their |>rowth as persons. 



• t'^'t' t'icld-contct'edness of the? program - - tht? extent to 
which iho instruction of interns took place in school or 
community settings and related to the realities of these 
situations. 

• The use of systems design and empirical data in the 
pro{|ram- -the extent to which the training program is 
syjjtematic in integrating curriculum elements and is 
data -dependent both in monitoring intern progress and 
in program performance. 

Teacher Corps has been a national leader in the competency- 
based teacher education movement. 

Projects have also emphasized multi-cultural education as part 
of the teacher education given interns. Interns at certain projects 
had to learn Spanish or were required to be fluent in Spanish as a 
requirement for admission to the program. All projects have taught 
interns special instructional techniques designed for use with low- 
income or minority group children and have emphasized cross-cultural 
awareness as an important attitude for interns. Interns also spent 20 
percent of their time in the target crmmunity in an effort to better 
understand and relate to the broader needs of the children they serve, 

A Summary of the First Year of the Study 

The purpose of the first year (Phase I) of this study was to 
identify and analyze those combinations of intern background charac- 
teristics and Teacher Corps program characteristics that were 
related to desired teaching skills and attitudes of interns at the end of 
their training. During the first year, data were collected at 20 Sixth- 
Cycle Teacher Corps projects. The 20 projects represented all 
projects that prepared elementary school teachers between 1971-73. 
Data about the training program at each site were obtained by interview 
and questionnaire from eleven role groups involved in each project. 
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tr tin It-;ui('t*s, .sc.iool prin^:ipais, and IHLC persunru?!. Data 
aboul thv iniorn teaching ciuti-acieristics were obtamed from a 50 
percent stratified random sample of interns (sample n=369). All 
data about the Teacher c:orps program and the teaching character- 
istics of interns were gathex'ed in the spring of the second year of 
training. No comparisons were made with comparable groups of 
teachers in non-Teacher Corps training programs. 

Information about the teaching characteristics of interns was 
gathered in several ways. Each intern was observed three times by 
a PTTA representative trained in the use of our classroom observation 
instruments. To complement the perspective provided by classroom 
observation, each intern completed a log of his/her professional 
activities over a week's time. An interview with the intern about 
activities in the log provided information about how the intern prepared 
lessons, diagnosed pupil needs and evaluated pupil performance. 
Additional information was gathered from interns and their team 
leader by means of several questionnaires. 

The fiodmgs were organized as follows: 

• Correlations among Teacher Corps program factors. 

• Correlations among miern teaching performance measures. 

• Analyses of the relationship of intern background. Teacher 
Corps program and intern teacher performance measures. 

1. Correlations Among Teacher Corps Program Factors 

The following were judged to be the most important 
correlations among program factors: 

• Positive attitudes about the Teacher Corps held by 
School of Kducation (THE) personnel were directly related 
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to the number of years that a Teacher Corps project had 
been in operation at the university {r=.48). Positive 
attitudes, however, were inversely related to the extent 
to which the cooperating teachers participated in the 
overall design of the project (r* i5). 

• The extent to which a variety of groups and methods 
were used to specify teacher competencies was directly 
related to the degree of participation by cooperating 
teachers in the overall program (r=.53); the extent to which 
interns were exposed to innovative teaching (r=.50); and 
the interns' feelings of having been supported by the school 
staff (r=.50). 

• The follow-up of the interns' academic instruction in 
the school setting was directly related to the extent to 
which the cooperating teacher participated in the overall 
design of the project and agreed with the project's goals 
(r=.57) and the extent of cooperative dec is ion -making at 
the project as seen by the principal (r=,44). 

• The extent that competencies were used in training interns 
was inversely related to the extent that interns felt they 
could be self-directed within the project (r=-.60). 

• The size of the school district was inversely related 
(r=-.47) to the intern's opportunity to bring about change 
in the school. 

• The level of public school staff support for the interns' 
involvement in the community was inversely related to 
the proportion of low-income pupils in the school district 
(r=-.63). 
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It was .ilso found that an intex-n tended to feel aooepted in a 
project that traturtul ro.s;j -c; juu\s i a wai'eru'ss and sensitivity training. 

Clorrebtions Anion^^ Intern Teaching Performance Aleasures 

Among intern teacher performance measures the following 
was important: 

• The extent that interns bring about change in the school 
and perceive this type of change as being important was 
inversely related to the amount of intern -initiated contact 
with parents (r=-.57) and to a pattern of classroom inter- 
action where children initiated the interaction (r=-.47). 

In addition, a pattern of correlation among intern teacher per- 
formance measures suggested the following prototypes of interns: 



Intern -Prototype A 



Introduced culturally 
relevant materials 



Intern -Prototype B 



• Focused on academic 
topics 



• Did not use a lesson 
plan 



Did not use corrective 
feedback 



• Used group lesson 
planning 



• Used corrective feed- 
back 



• Did not allow pupils to 
explore classroom and 
select work groups 



• Allowed pupils to explore 
classroom and select 
work groups 



An unusual feature of the relationships among intern teaching 
skills discussed above is the negative correlations among some of the 
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aspect of I'.'^rhing perfornied with less than aver.igf skill on Homc 
oihvv ...->pv'v{ of tr.>.:hin;^ .md suggests that Teacher Corps projects 
must de.-itk? which set of teaching skills tht;y Wish to maximi'/o. 

3. ' Allah ^^ is of the Relationships Among Intern Backgrou!id 

Characteristics, Teacher Corps Program Characteristics 
and Intern Teacher Performance Measures 

The findings for the analysis of the relationship between 
intern background. Teacher Corps program and intern teacher per- 
formance measures are organized around five research questions used 
in Phase I. 

Question 1 : Are there any important trends in the program or 

background characteristics that are most associated 
with the intern teacher performance variables? 

An analysis of correlations between program training charac- 
teristics and intern teaching skills revealed that 19 program training 
characteristics of a total of 65 studied were found to be somewhat 
related to at least one intern teaching skill or attitude for all interns. 
These program training characteristics included collaborative decision- 
making, common knowledge of and agreement with project goals, 
extensive rt;vision of formal coursework taken at institutions linked 
with each project, extensive clinical supervision given interns, 
extensive intern involvement in the community served by the school, 
and a personalized Teacher Corps program wherein interns believe 
they can be self-directed. 

None of the intern background characteristics were significantly 
related to intern teaching skills or attitudes for all interns. This is 
an important finding because it reveals that none of the background 
characteristics (excluding ethnicity) were closely related to the teaching 
skills of nternK. Intern teaching skills were only related to training 
progran^ .aa :\, . 
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t-jiu--;ti(>ti 2 : What is tiu' strength of relationship between baok- 
L;i\vjtu; .n-.i ;if \aT;ini oha racleristics' as related to 
indivitiual intern teacher performance character- 
istics'? 

Multiple linear regression was used to assess the strength of 
relationship between the nineteen program factors and the intern teacher 
performance characteristics. Of the 22 teaching skills or attitudes 
studied, only three were closely related to the training program factors. 
These three were all intern attitudes about why some children are 
poor readers or why some persons in the society are economically poor. 
These attitudes are hypothesized to be related to teacher effectiveness. 
The strength of relationship between training program characteristics 
and intern teaching skills is weak across all interns. 

Question 3 : Are the strengths of relationship between back- 
ground and training program characteristics as 
related to intern teaching skills or attitudes 
different for black, chicano and white interns? 

For black, chicano, and white interns studied separately, there 
were discernible patterns of relationship between intern background 
and Teacher Corps program characteristics as these related to intern 
teaching skills. This finding suggests the importance of tailoring the 
training program according to the intern's ethnic group. 

Question 4: Do graduate and undergraduate projects differ on 
any of the background or training program charac- 
teristics most associated with differences in intern 
teaching skills or attitudes? 

In general, undergraduate projects were superior on the training 
program characteristics that were most associated with the intern's 
teaching skills and attitudes. Undergraduate projects had a better 
tcjim leader to intern ratio and had team leaders who possessed 
considerably more teaching experience in low income /minority group 
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schools. Undercrt'aciuate interns r^H^-^ivd ^-^orN- ?f :r oarse ^^iJJ^f^^ 
credit in courses taught by minority group professors and worked 
in public schools with a higher percentage of black staff. 

There was no substantial difference between graduate and 
undergraduate programs in the extent to which courses given interns 
were revised. This is an unexpected finding. It would seem that 
graduate projects had considerably more flexibility to revise the 
Teacher Corps curriculum^ Graduate programs had fewer required 
courses and presumably had more mature students so that it might 
liave been easier to institute more innovative courses • 

Graduate interns did tend to feel they could be self-directed 
in all aspects of the training program including interpretation of the 
internes teaching role- The graduate interns tended to operate as 
independent teachers in the public school setting. 

Both the university involvement and the public school staffs 
support of the community component were higher at undergraduate 
projects. This difference, however, was not associated with either 
the number of hours per week the intern worked in the community or 
with the diversity of activities an intern engaged in while involved in 
the community component. 

Question 5: Do intern teaching skill levels vary by ethnic group 
or by whether the project was a graduate or under- 
graduate project? 

There was little difference between groups of interns in terms 
of their perception of the importance of bringing about change in the 
school. Similarly there was little difference between groups of interns 
in terms of the extent to which they introduced ethnically relevant 
curriculum in the public school. The lack of differences among these 
variables is somewhat surprising since it was anticipated that minority 
group members would introduce a greater amount of new curricula. 
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Across ethnic groups, graduate interns were decidedly more 
likely to give pupils instructional choices than were undergraduates. 

There are five conclusions which should be emphasized: 

• For all interns, intern background and Teacher Corps 
program characteristics were not good predictors of 
intern teaching skills. Stated differently, the relationship 
of intern background and Teacher Corps program charac- 
teristics to intern teaching skills and attitudes was not 
very strong across all interns. 

• To the extent that intern background and Teacher Corps 
progi^am characteristics were related to intern teaching 
skills and attitudes, it was the Teacher Corps program 
characteristics rather than the intern's background 
characteristics that were most closely associated with 
intern teaching skills at the end of his/her training. 

• The sets of program characteristics that were most 
closely associated with intern teaching skills pertained to 
a) the pattern of collaborative dec is ion -ma king, b) the 
degree of program integration (e.g. , follow-up of course- 
work in public school setting), c) the degree of person- 
alization of the program for interns, and d) the community 
component for interns. 

• The extent to which teacher competencies were specified 
and used by the project was not closely related to any 
intern teaching skill. Other aspects of competency-based 
teacher education, however, were among the best predictors 
of intern teaching skills. An example of which is the effect 
of collaborative decision-making discussed above. 
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• For black, chioano ov whito intt'i'ti.-, stuiiied .^'cpuratoiy, 
Ihvvo vvi-rc some cjiscernibii' pitlerns of relationship 
between lntt>rn background. Teacher Corps program 
characteristicti and intern teaching skills and attitude^s. 
For exam{>le, the community component of the training 
program, for chicano and white interns, was directly 
related to the ability of these inteinis to communicate 
effectively with pupils. Such a relationship did not hold 
for black interns. 

These conclusions are discussed in the Phase I Final Report. 
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n. MKTHODUIAHIV l-'OH Tllii STUDY 

A. Solection of Toacht'f C\>rps Crraduates and Control Teachers 

Criteria for the selection of Teacher Corps graduates were implied 
by the goals for Phase II of the study. The goals for Phase II were: 

1. To contrast teacher performance and pupil learning and 
growth {jdins of Teacher Corps graduates with those of 
control group teachers. 

2. To analyze the relationship between teacher background, 
toacher education program, teacher performance and 
pupil performance for Teacher Corps graduates. 

3. To assess the effects of the professional support which 
Teacher Corps graduates and controls receive upon their 
teacher performance and effectiveness. 

4. To compare Teacher Corps graduates included in Phase II 
with all graduates of projects studied in Phase I. 

These goals suggested the need to compare Teacher Corps graduates 
with other young teachers and to relate graduates' teacher performance and 
effectiveness to the training they received as interns. The goals also lim- 
ited the scope of Phase II to an analysis of graduates' effectiveness as class- 
room teachers. 

Several constraints limited the number of Teacher Corps graduates 
available for inclusion in Phase II of the study. These constraints were: 

1, Many graduates obtained teaching jobs where their role 
was not one of a traditional elementary school teacher; 
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some taught only remodiai math; some taught only Spanish 
for either Anglo or Spanish-surnamed children. The diver- 
sity of teaching roles meant that some Teacher Corps grad- 
uates did not have: 

a. sufficient contact with one group of children to support 
the assumption that they alone had a measurable impact 
on e-ich child, or 

b. sufficient similarity in the curricula they were to teach 
to allow a common set of evaluation criteria to be used. 

2. Some school districts refused to allow outside e valuators to 
test elementary school children. Unfortunately, two districts 
with the largest number of desired Teacher Corps graduates 
refused to allow testing. In all, six districts with approxi- 
mately sixty otherwise acceptable graduates took this position. 

Given these constraints, the sample for Phase 11 included any grad- 
uate of Sixth-Cycle who met the following criteria: 

• The person graduated from one of the 20 projects in Phase I. 

• The person was teaching in a public school in a school dis- 
trict that would permit the study. 

• The person was teaching in Grades 2-6. 

• The person was teaching an identified group of at least seven 
children for the whole year and for at least forty percent of 
the typical school day; and that the graduate was the sole 
teacher of reading for these children. 
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(.r.iiliLite.s not tcavhu^.:' in Lji-adcs 2-6 wore eliminated for several 
ivarions. 'l'fuc!i»>rs ol' cinLir.'n .n I'lMde one wmv excluded bciause ehil- 
dron in tliis grade need to have tests individually administered to them 
and beeuu.se their gain seoreri are fairly unstable. Teachers of junior 
high school age pupils were excluded because there vvci-e only a few of 
these teachers wlio were otherwise eligible and because these teachers 
added too many new variables to the study. 

The last criterion was included to insure that it was the Teacher 
Coi^js graduate who was actually influencing his/her respective pupils. 
A group of at least seven pupils was needed to provide a sufficiently accu- 
rate estimate of change in pupil behavior. The graduate needed to work 
with these children for 40 percent of the typical school day over the whole 
year so as to make the pre -test, post-test design feasible and to insure 
that a child's self-concept change was attributable to the teacher in ques- 
tion. Since reading gain was to be assessed, it was important that the 
graduate be the sole teacher of reading for these children. The use of a 
teacher aide did not exclude the graduate; however, a team teaching ap- 
proach to the teaching of reading (where several teachers taught any one 
child during the year) did result in the exclusion of that graduate from 
the study. There was no acceptable way to partial out the effects of 
various teachers upon any pupil or set of pupils. 

In comparing the Teacher Corps graduates with other young teachers, 
it was important to be able to control other variables that might be related 
to pupil achievement. Other variables that were controlled were: 

Pupil Variables 

1. Grade in school 

2, Pupil's socioeconomic status 

Teacher Variables 

1. Years of experience as teacher 

2. Teacher ethnicity 
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1, Gt.'ographic location of school 

2. School environment (support which young teacher receives) 

Each Teacher Corps graduate in the Phase II study was matched 
with a control group teacher so as to rule out as many of these alterna- 
tive explanations of pupil achievement as possible. In addition, the data 
analysis was conducted so as to partial out the effect of some of these 
variables. 

Control group teachers were selected only after they met the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1. The teacher had to be teaching the same grade level as 
his/her matching Teacher Corps graduate. 

2. The teacher had to be teaching pupils who have approxi- 
mately the same socioeconomic background. 

3. The teacher had to be teaching in the same school district. 

4. The teacher had to have no more than three years of 
teaching experience. 

5. The teacher had to be teaching an identified group of at least 
seven children for the whole year and for at least 40 per- 
cent of the typical school day. Moreover, the teacher 

had to be the sole teacher of reading for these children. 

In many cases, it was possible to find a control teacher that was 
a better match for the Teacher Corps graduate than the basic selection 
criteria required. Where possible, the following additional conditions 
were met: 
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1. The control teacher was a first year teacher. 

2. The control wad of the same ethnic group as the Teacher 
Corp.'* graduate, 

3. The control and the Teacher Corps graduate taught at the 
same school. 

Due to changes in the teacher employment pattern, these preferred 
conditions could not be met in all cases. Some districts hired only Teacher 
Corps graduates and thus, controls had to be chosen from second and third 
year teachers. In two cases Teacher Corps graduates had to be dropped 
from Phase II because no suitable control could be found within the same 
school district. 

B. Selection of Variables and Instruments 

1. Teacher Performance Variables and Instruments 

During the first year of the study, seven training goals were 
identifiod which the 20 Teacher Corps projects held in common. For each 
goal, a set of 3-6 specific variables were identified, and corresponding 
measures of these variables were either developed or adapted for use in 
the study. 

An initial step in the first year's data analysis was the simplifica- 
tion of the teacher performance data by means of factor analysis. Data 
pexHaining to each of the seven training goals were included in a separate 
factor analysis. The result was the creation of 34 teacher performance 
factors which were used in analyzing the relationship of intern background 
characteristics and Teacher Corps program characteristics to intern 
teacher performance characteristics. An example of a teacher perform- 
ance factor is presented in Figure 1. The empirical relationship of the 
original variables to the factor is expressed by the loading of that variable 
on the factor. Conceptually, the loading is similar to a correlation coef- 
ficient. 
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BEST COPY mmii 

Iti t'f<'l>'(t-alion lot' the uiU'clion of teacher pe rformaiiee data 
in Phase II, th<' teai-her pcf foiT.iaruH; factors from Pharft- 1 were 
examined by the project staff. Vor each teacher performance factor 
devoioped in Phase I, an individual variable was identified which 
loaded heavily on that tactor. I"or e>cample, from Figure 1 it can 
be seen that the variable "Number of Hours Per Week Using (All) 
Instructional Stragegies" is highly related, empirically, to the factor 
"Diversity of Instructional Modes Used in Classroom." In Phase II, 
the individual variable was used as a substitute for the entire factor, 
hence greatly simplifying the data collection and analysis. 

Some factors from Phase I were not used in the Phase II data 
collection. In some cases, data critical to the construction of that 
factor came from Teacher Corps team leaders. No suitable role 
group could replace the team leaders and thereby provide the needed 
data in the Phase II data collection. In other cases, the factor was 
excluded because it was a duplicat i of another factor. 

The teacher performance variables used in Phase 11 are 
presented in Figure 2. The variables have been organized under new 
headings in ox'der to clarify their meaning. Two data collection 
instruments were used in Phase II: a Teacher Questionnaire and 
The SHI Classroom Observation Guide . Figure 2 also lists which of 
these two instruments were used in obtaining data on each v-- -iable. 
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Teacher Performance Variables 


Phase II Data Source 


Utilisation of Community Resources 




TPl 


Teacher utilizes school 
and community resources 


Teacher Questionnaire 
iQ7) 


TP2 


Teacher initiates contact 
with parents 


Teacher Questionnaire 
(Q6) 


Action As 


Change Agent in the School 




TP3 


Teacher perception of 
unporXiinc^ oi uririging 
about change in the school 


Teacher Questionnaire 


TP4 


Teacher practice of bring- 
ing about change in the 
school 


Teacher Questionnaire 
(Q4) 


Lesson Plannmg and Materials 
Development 




TPS 


Teacher introduces cul- 
turally relevant new- 
curriculum 


Teacher Questionnaire 
(Q5) 


TP6 


Teacher plans lesson with 
teaching team 


Teacher Questionnaire 
(Ql-coi. 27,28) 


TP7 


Extent of all materials de- 
velopment and lesson 
planning by teacher 


Teacher Questionnaire 

(Ql-col.25,26 
plus 2V-28 plus 29-30) 


Classroom Performance: 




Affective 


Tone 




TPS 


Extent of teacher/ 
pupil interaction 


SRI Observation Guide 


TP9 


Extent of positive 
teacher behavior 


SKI Observation Guide 


TPIO 


Range of teacher 
positive and 
negative behavior 


SRI Observation Guide 



Figure 2 

Teacher Perfonnance Variables Used In Phase II 
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Teacher Pc rt'o nuance Variabk.-.s 



Phase II Data Source 



in 
s 



a. 

8 

I— 



Chisscoova Per forma nee: Ques- 
tioning nnd '^structuring Stratogi<vs 

TPll Teacher askrf open- 
ended questions 

TP12 Teach<>r is highly 

directive in structuring 
discussion and chiss 



C'i.i ssrouir. 1 \' rioi'r.i.i lUM 



rt'iehi'i' 



Tri3 Tca^Mu'r gives 

a c k. t u ) w ie U ge m e nt 

TP 4 Teacher gives praise 

TP15 Teaciier gives corrective 
feed-back in academic 
area 

ssroom Perform v.ice i 
I ndividualization and Per- 
sonalization of Instruction 

TP 16 Degree that instructional 
choices are given to 
pupils 

TP17 Extent that pup i la work 
inciependently or in 
srnali groups 



SHI Observation Guide 



SHI Observation Guide 



SRI Observation Guide 

SRI Observation Guide 
SRI Observation Guide 



Teacher Questionnaire 
vQ2) 



SHI Observation Guide 



Classroom l^irforn^l : mee: 

Ac a clem ic / Non - Ac a de m ic 

Focus of Instruction 

TP 18 Attention given to 
academic subjects 



Teacher Questionnaire 
(Ql) 



Figure 2 (con't,) 
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Teacher 1 


^^rfomiance Variables 


Phase II Data Source 


TPiy 


Attention given to 
reading instruction 


Teacher Questionnaire 
(Ql) 


TP20 


Kxtont of attention given 
to social and general 
(non-academic) discussion 
in class 


SRI Observation Guide 


TP21 


Extent of attention given 
to pupil behavior problems 


SRI Observation Guide 


Perception of Problems Related 




to Schooling 




T22 


Teacher perceives reading 
difficulties of pupils as due 
to teacher 


Teacher Questionnaire 


TP23 


Te.icher perceives pover^ty 
as due to society at large 


Teacher Questionnaire 
(Q9) 



Figure 2 (con't.) 
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Several teacher performance variables need further explanation* 

Teacher acknowledgement (TP13) indicates that a child*s response is 

recognized or agreed with. Another form of acknowledgement is to re*- 

peat the child*s statement immediately. Some examples of teacher 

3 

acknowledgements are: 

• Nodding (nonverbal) to indicate the painting is acceptable. 

• ^^Yes^ that^s the right way to knead clay.'* 

• **That math problem is correct. 

• ''Thank you for sitting down when I asked you.'' 

• '^What do you think is in this bag, Peter?'* 
^1 think it's a carrot.'^ 

"You think it^s a carrot, *' 

Teacher praise {TP14) involves praise of the child^s response. 
Some examples are: ^ 

• ''What rf. pretty picture youVe made !'* 

• "I like the story you wrote about your trip Jim* " 

• "YouVe done a fine job on your math workbook* " 

• "rm really proud of you, class, for behaving so well while 
Mr, Jones was here," 

Both teacher acknowledgement and teacher- praise are responses 
to either a child^s academic or social behavior. 



Two teacher performance variables relate to a teacher^s percep- 
tions of problems related to schooling. The variable "teacher perceives 
reading difficulties of pupils as due to teacher" (TP22) is a variable which 
measures the toachcr^s s(?n>5e of iocus of control ibout pupils^ reading develop- 
ment. A high score on TP22 would reflect a teacher who believes he/she 



3. Stanford Research Institute Classroom Observation Instrume nt 

Home Training Kit! Menlo Park, Stanford Research Institute, 1973. 

ER^C 4. Ibid. 24 



has a grout deal of control over a pupil's reading development. Such a 
teacher would agree with statements that reading difficulties are due to: 

• How much teacher preparation goes into a reading lesson. 

• IIow much creativity the teacher has. 

• The ability of the teacher to communicate with her students. 

A low score on TP22 would reflect a teacher who believes the 
control of reading development is external to the teacher. Such a teacher 
would see reading development as due to the student or the student's en- 
vironment and would agree with statements that reading difficulties are 
due to: 

• How much the student cares about learning to read. 

• The socioeconomic background of the student. 

This variable provides the opportunity to explore the relationship 
of teacher locus of control to pupil reading gains, 

TP22 was measured using an 18 item Likert scale developed by 
Vusquez for an evaluation of the National Right to Read Program. A 
factor analysis of data from the Right to Read study revealed strong 
inter-item correlations for the six "internal to teacher" and the six 
"internal to student" items. The other six items explained poor 
reading development as a function of the student's environment or luck. 
These items are defined as external to the teacher's control. 

The variable TP23 explores a teacher's attitude about the causes 
of poverty. This variable, like the assessment of reading difficulties 
described above, taps the teacher's sense of locus of control. The scale 



5. See .lAmes A. Vasquez. The Relationship of Teacher Locus of 
Control to Teacher C!haractoristics and Student Reading Gains. 

linpublishnd Ph.D. dissertation, UCLA, 1973. 



was develop'"il l>y l)r. Josi'|)! » • .gnu' The teachei" may see poverty as 
duo to efforts of the individual, hence, would agree with statements that 
poverty is due to: 

• Lack of effort by the poor themselves. 

• Lack of ability and talent among poor people. 

• Lack of thrift and proper money management by poor people. 

Conversely, a teacher may see poverty as due to society rather 
than the individual. Such a teacher would have a high score on TP23 and 
would agree that poverty was due to: 

• Low wages in some businesses and industries. 

• Failure of society to provide good schools for many Americans. 

• Prejudice and discrimination against poor people. 

• Failure of private industry to provide enough jobs. 

Many Teacher Corps projects promoted this latter perspective for 
viewing poverty. The relationship of this variable to pupil learning and 
growth is described in later secti'^as of this report. 

In addition to the individual teacher performance variables (TPl- 
rP?3), the analysis of teacher performance utilized clusters of teacher 
performance variables (STP1-STP7). Scores for these teache r perform- 
ance clusters were derived by adding the scores of specified teacher per- 
formance vai^iables, once the individual teache r performance variables 
had boon rescaled,.so that all variables could range from 0 to 100. 

The teacher performance clusters are presented in Figure 3. 



6. 



Joseph K. Feagin, "Poverty: We StiU Hulievc that God Helps 



Those Who Help Themseiv(?.s/ 
1972, p. 101-110. 



Psychology Today, 6. November, 



T«acht;r Performance Clusters 



Variables that Combine 
to Form the Clusters 



STPl Utilization of Community TP! Teacher utilizes 

Resources school and com- 

munity resources 

TP2 Teacher initiates 

contact with parents 



STP2 Action as a Change Agent 
in the School 



TPS Teacher perception 
of importance of 
bringing about 
change in the school 

TP4 Teacher practice of 
bringing about 
change in the school 



STP3 I^^sson Planning and 

Materials Development 



TPS Teacher introduces 
culturally relevant 
new curriculum 



TP6 Teacher plans 

lesson with teaching 
team 

TP7 Kxtent of all ma- 
terials development 
and lesson planning 
by teacher 



STP4 Classroom Performance: 
Affective Tone 



TPS Extent of teacher/ 
pupil interaction 

TP9 Extent of positive 
teacher behavior 



TPIO Range of teacher 

positive and negative 
behavior 



Figure 3 

Clusters of Teaclier Performance 
Variables Used in Phase II 
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Teacher Performance Clusters 


Variables that Combine 
to Form the Clusters 


STP5 


lass room Performance: 


TP13 


Teacher gives 




Teacher Hesponse 




acknowledgement 




Strategic a 








TP14 


Teacher gives 








praise 






TP15 










corrective feedback 








in academic area 


STP6 


Individualization of 


TP16 


Degree that instruc- 




Instruction 




tional choices are 








given to pupils 






TP17 


Extent that dudiIs 








work independently 








or in small groups 


STP7 


Perception of Problems 


TP23 


Teacher perceives 




Related to Schooling 




poverty as due to 








society at large 



Figure 3 

Clusters of Teacher Performance 
Variables Used m Phase II 
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Tlu' readur should note that not all 23 teacher performance 
variables are subsumed under one of the teacher performance clusters 
listed in Figure 3, This is because the teacher performance variables 
within other potential teacher performance clusters dealt with opposite 
types of behavior. For example, under Classroom Performance: 
Questioning and Structuring Strategies in Figure 2 are two variables. 
Thttse variables are: 

• Teacher asks open-ended questions. 

• Teacher is highly directive in structuring discussion 
and class. 

These variables were not combined to form a cluster score. 

Data on teacher performance were gathered by means of two 
instruments: The Teacher Questionnaire and The SRI Classroom 
Observation Guide. The Teacher Questionnaire obtained information 
about the teacher's utilization of community resources, action at^ a 
change agent, development of new curriculurr materials, and percep- 
tions of problems related to schooling, iixcept for the two attitude 
tests, the questions were developed specifically for this study. 

The SRI Classroom Observation Guide was developed by Dr. Jane 

7 

Staliings as part of an evaluation of Project Follow Through. Most of 
the data used in this study come from a section of the guide known as the 
five - minute - observation (FMO), 



7. Jane Staliings and David Kaskowitz, Follow Through Classroom 
Observation Evaluation 1972-1973, Menlo Park, Stanford Re- 
searcli Institute, 19'^4, 
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The FMO provides a record of the interaction between teacher 
and pupils over a five minute period of time. The interaction is recorded 
on a series of frames, an example of which is shown below. 




00 



Q®® 42. 



Each frame provides data that could be expressed as an interaction 
sentence: Who , To Whom . What and How. The Who column contains 
eight codes that refer to a person or a group of persons, plus a code for 
animals and a code for machines. These codes identify tbt initiator or 
perpetrator of the action. In the sentence metaphor, the Who codes are the 
subject of the sentence. 

The next column, the To Whom column, is comprised of the same 
ten codes as the Who column. In the interaction sentence, the codes in 
this column are the objects of the action, the person to whom a statement 
or action is directed. One code is marked in the Who column and one 
code in the To Whom column of each frame; no more than one code may 
be recorded. 

The What c olumn contains twelve codes which are categories of 
actions or behaviors. Some examples are: Direct Question, Response, 
Praise, Waiting and Observing. These codes are the verbs of the inter- 
action sentence. Only one of the twels^e What codes is coded in ane frame. 

In addition to these twelve codes, two other codes appear in the 
What column. These are Nonverbal (NV) and Movement (X). These may 
be coded, when appropriate, with one of the twelve What codes. 

The twelve How Column codes are modifiers of the What codes. 
They add infonnation about the action, describing content or affect. 

ERIC 30 



Thes«> codes act as adverbs In the interaction sentence. As many How 
codes as %re appropriate may be coded. 

2, Pupii Variables and Instruments 

Pupil variables were used as indicators of teacher effectiveness 
in this study. The pupil variables covered the general areas of: 

• Reading gaiii 

• Self-concept gain 

• School attendance 

• Pattern of pupils' classroom interaction. 

In selecting the general areas of pupil growth, several considera- 
tions prevailed: 

1. The need to balance an emphasis on achievement with an 
emphasis on attitudinal growth for pupils. Hence, the 
inclusion of self-concept, attendance and classroom inter- 
action data. 

The need to balance paper and pencil testing with observations 
of pupil behavior and the use of unobtrusive measures. 

3, The need to identify pupil growth areas judged to be impor- 
tant by the U. S. Office of Education and by teachers. 

4, The need to identify pupil growth areas that were sought by 
all teachers and where a common set of measures would 
fairly assess pupil growth. 

5, The need to utilize pupil growth variables that first year 
teachers could reasonably be expected to influence. Of 
special importance here was the belief held by some consul- 
tants that first year teachers could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to influence reading gains, 

31 



Differont role groups that had input into the selection of these 
aruas of pupil growth dusirod different sets of pupil variables. The 
final selection of areas of pupil growth was an, attempt to serve this 
broad set of desires. ' 

The selection of the four areas of pupil growth variables was fol- 
lowed by the selection of specific variables and corresponding measures 
v/ithin each area of pupil growth. In selecting the reading achievement 
test, PTTA worked closely with Dr. Ralph Hoepfner of the Center for 
the Study of Evaluation at U.C. L. A. The selection of the reading test 
was done in the following steps: 

1. A list of possible reading objectives was drawn up. 

2. A selected group of teachers of inner-city children 
rated each reading objective in terms of (a) how much 
emphasis it received in their classroom, and (b) in 
what grades such subject matter was taught. 

3. A set of criteria for test selection were identified based 
on the special needs of the study. The criteria were: 

• How thoroughly does the test assess each objective ? 

• Is there evidence for the test's construct, concurrent 

and predictive validity? 

• Are the instruments and items appropriate for the 
age level of the student? 

• Is the test format (layout, timing, illustration, pacing) 
appropriate for the students? 

• Is the recording of answers simple for the students 
{especially critical Jt grade 2)? 



8. Taken from Ralph Hoepfner, et al. , Elementary School Test 
Evaluation, Lo.s Angeles, Center for the Study of Evaluation, 
UCLA, 1970. 
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• Can the test be easily and correctly administered 
by a non^specialist within the time limit generally 
thought to be the attention span of the age-group 
being tested ? 

• Is the scoring objective and inexpensive? 

• Are the norms statistically sound and interpretable ? 

• Is there evidence of the testes reliability? 

• Is the range of coverage of the test adequate so that 
low achieving students (especially at the pre-test) 
and high achieving students (especially at the post- 
test) will be adequately assessed and differentiated? 

4, Based on the criteria above, the Metropolitan Achievement 

Test (MAT) was chosen* The study used the word knowledge, 
reading and total reading sections of the test. 

The Piers - Harris Self Concept Scale was selected for the study 
as it was the only self-concept Sc:iie uppropridte for grade school children 

which the Center For the Study of Evaluation rated as suitable in a pre- 

o 

test, post-test research design/' Manuf^icturers of the scale pre- 
sent evidence of the test's reliability and sensitivity. * The scale was 
shown to be sensitive enough to detect gains in self-concept resulting from 
a specially designed one year school program. These data suggest that the 
sciii.^ cuuici reasonably be expected to assess seif-conecpt gains of pupils 
taught by the teachers in the study. 



9. See Ralph Hoepfner, et al , C5E-RBS Test Evaluation: Tests of 
Higher Order Cognitive^ Affective and Inierpcrsonai ^sfeills, Los 
Angeles, Center for the Study of Evaluation, 19^2. 

10- CllenV. Piers, Manual For the Piors-Harris-Chijdren^H Self- 
Concept Scale, Nashville, Tennessee, Counselor Recordings 
and Tests. 
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TIk? scale has 80 items which yield a total self concept i>core 
and a score on eacli of 6 sub -scales derived by factor analysis by the 
instrument developers. The total self-concept score and the 6 sub- 
scale scores were all used as pupil variables in the study. Figure 4 
presents the 6 sub-scales along with scale items that loaded heavily 
on each sub-scale in the original factor analysis* The si^b-scales, 
as used in this study, were defined in the manual which accompanied 
the instrument. For ease in scoring and interpretation, all scales are 
scored so that the higher the score, the more positive the attribute. 



P4 


Good Behavior 


I do many b^d things (-. 66); I 
am obedient at home (.64); I 
am often in trouble (-.60); I 
think bad thoughts (-.55); I can 
be trusted (.53). 


P5 


lichool Status 


I am good in my schoowork (. 66); 
I am smart (.63): I pm dumb 
about most things (-.56); I am a 
good reader (.55); I forget what 
I learn (-.53). 


P6 


Physi'^^ii Appearance 


I ?im good looking (.74); I have 
a ple^^sant face (.61); I have a 
bad figure (-.56); I am strong 
(-.41); I am a leader in games 
and sports (.40). 


P7 


Lack of Anxiety 


I cry easily (-, 57) ; I worry a 
lot (-.57); I am often afraid 
(-.55); I get nervou,'? when the 
teacher calls on me (-.54); I 
am nervous (-. 49) . 


P8 


Popularity 


People pick on me (-.62); I am 
among the last to be chosen for 
games (-.61); It is hard for me 
to make friends (-.56); I have 
many friends (.55); I feel left 
out of things (-. 49) . 


P9 


Happiness and 
Satisfaction 


I am a happy person (.65); I 
am unhappy (-.63); I like being 
the way I am (. 60); I wish I 
were different (-.57); I am 
cheerful (.42). 
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Figure 4 

The Six Sub-Scales of the Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale 
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Pupil variables associated with patterns of pupil behavior in the 
classroom were drawn from the list of pupil variables which SRI devel- 
oped for the SRI Classroom Observation Guide. It was decided that 
variables from the SRI Observation Guide would be used so that previous 
research on the relationship of teacher performance variables to these 
pupil variables could be utilized, and so that the data collection could be 
made more efficient, given the time constraints of the study. 

The four pupil variables associated with the SRI Observation Guide 
are listed below: 

• Pupil initiating interaction with teacher (P 12). 

• Pupil instructing self or other pupils (P 13). 

• Pupil displays happiness or feelings of self -worth (P 14). 

• Pupil making task-related comment (P 15). 

It was felt that first year teachers could reasonably be expected 
to bring about classroom change as reflected by these variables. 

Figure 5 presents the entire set of pupil variables. These varia- 
bles pertain to reading gain, self concept gain, school attendance and 
patterns of pupils* classroom behavior. 
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Pupil Variables 


Phase II Data Source 


Heading 






PI 


Word knowledge 


Metropolitan Achievement Test 


P2 


Heading Comprehension 


Metropolitan Achievement Test 


P3 


Total reading 


Metropolitan Achievement Test 


Self-Concept 




P4 


Good l-5ehavior 


Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale 


P5 


.School .Statui3 


Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale 


P6 


Physical Appearance 


Piers -Harris Self Concept Scale 


P7 


Lack of Anxiety 


Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale 


P8 


Popula rity 


Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale 


P9 


Happiness and Satisfaction 


Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale 


PIO 


Total self-concept 


Piers -Harris Self Concept Scale 


Attendance 




Pll 


Pupil school attendance 


School Attendance Records 


Classroom Observation Variables 




P12 


Pupil initiating interaction 
with teacher 




P13 


Pupil instructing self or 
other pupils 


oiti v^xassioom vjosorvdiion ijruiue 


P14 


Pupil displays happiness or 
feelings of self-worth 


SHI Classroom Observation Guide 


'^13 


Pupil making task- related 
comment 


SHI Classx^oom Observation Guide 



Figure 5 

Pupil Variables Used in the Study 
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3. School Cliinate Variables and Instruments 



The school cliinate variables (SC1-SC4) describe school conditions 
which may influence the teacher performance and effectiveness of Teacher 
Corps graduates and control group teachers. The school cliinate ver- 
iables are presented in Figure 6. These data were obtained from teachers 
on the Teacher Questionnaire, 



School Climate Variables 


SCI 


Percentage of low-income students 
at the school. 


SC2 


Extent to which the teacher receives cur- 
riculum materials and ideas from other 
school staff. 


SC3 


Degree of similarity of views between 
teacher and other school staff. 


SC4 


Extent to which the teacher feels accepted 
in school setting. 


Figure 6 

School Climate Variables Used in the Study 



The percentage of low-income students in the school (SCI) is de- 
fined as the percentage of students from families earning less than $6,000 
per year. This figure was chosen by the project staff so as to differentiate 
low-income from middJe-income families. Information for this variable 
was gathi^red from the teacher by means of the Teacher Questionnaire. 

The extent to which the teacher receives curriculum material and idea 
from other school staff assesses the degree that teachers have received 
help from other teachers and from the principal. This variable is de- 
fined as the frequency that this help has been given and represents the 
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teacher's perception of how often assistance occurred. Information 
was obtained by means of the Teacher Questionnaire. 

A third aspect of the school climate is the degree of similarity of 
views between the teacher and other school staff. Each teacher in the 
study rated the degree to which his/her views differed from other school 
staff on the following topics: 

• Importance of reading for children. 

• Importance of strict discipline for children. 

• Importance of ethnic studies for children. 

• Importance of rapport with parents. 

• Importance of pupil involvement in decisions 
about instruction. 

The variable is defined as the extent of similarity of views across 
all these educational topics. 

The final school climate variable pertains to the extent to which the 
teacher feels accepted in the school setting. This attitude was tapped 
using a two item Likert scale. 

C, Data Collection Methodology 

The study of the effectiveness of Teacher Corps graduates re- 
quired the collection of data at three points during the 1973-74 school 
year. Pupils of teachers in the study were given a reading and a self- 
concept test in the fall and late spring of the school year. In addition, 
teachers and pupils were observed in their classrooms in the spring. 
The discussion of the data collection methodology is organized around 
three topics: the initial contact with teachers and the school district, 
the administration of tests to pupils, and the classroom observation. 
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1. The Initial Contact with Teachers and the School District 



During the spring of Phase I, interns at all 20 Teacher Corps pro- 
jects filled out a brief questionnaire which provided information about 
their plans for the 1973-74 school year and several addresses at which 
the intern could be contacted. All interns were also given a post -card 
which they were to send to PTTA once their plans for the 1973-74 school 
year were finalized. In July, a follow-up letter was sent to interns and 
they were telephoned, where possible, about their plans. After exten- 
sive effort, approximately 150 graduates could not be reached as of 
August 15, 1974. It is believed that these graduates did not have teaching 
jobs. 

Teacher Corps graduates who had a job in a school district were 
contacted by letter so that the purpose of Phase II could be explained. At 
the same time a letter was sent to the superintendent of the school dis- 
trict. This letter explained the purpose and procedures of Phase II and 
stated that a PTTA staff person would call within a week to: 

• obtain permission to conduct the study, and 

• obtain the name of a contact person in the district 
office who could assist PTTA in preparing for the 
fall data collection. 

The contact person was then contacted by letter and telephone. 
This person was asked to provide the following information: 

• Verification that each graduate was actually employed 

in the district and would be teaching in grades 2 through 6. 

• The school to which the graduate had been assigned. 

• The general socioeconomic status of pupils in that school. 

• The names of all new elementally teachers in the district 
and the school where they would be teaching (so that a 
control group teacher could be found). 
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In solium cascs^ it wan possible? to complete the process of ob- 
taining permission from the school principal, locating a suitable con- 
trol teacher, obtaining permission from both Teacher Corps graduates 
and conLrol group teachers and learning about schedule conflicts at the 
school by telephone. More typically, this process was completed only 
after a PTTA staff person had made one or several on-site visits. 

2. The Administration of Tests to Pupils 

A reading achievement and a self-concept test were administered 
to pupils in the fall and late spring of the school year. A trained test 
administrator rather thsm the regular teacher administered the test. 
This was done so that: 

• The testing time would be uniform, 

• The test would be explained to pupils using standardized 
procedures. 

• Testing material would be available and tests could be 
scanned while on-^site. 

• Cheating and coaching could be minimised. 

• Similar procedures could be used for handling typical 
disruptions of the testing process:. 

Test administrators were local persons who had been substitute 
teachers. They were given 8 hours of training which included the fol- 
lowing topics: 

• Purpose of the study . The main goals were outlined and 

questions were answered about the purposes or details 
of the study. 

• Protocol to use in visiting schools > This included the 
names and addresses of persons to contact in each school, 

• Interpersonal relations. This included a discussion of 
what to say to each person, how to deal with any problems, 
and how to answer their questions, 

i 
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• Setting up testing schedules . This training included how 
to confirm the schedule with the teachers, how to prepare 
for alternative ari'angements if plans change, etc. 

• Preparing for the tesl. The representatives were given 
rules to i^llow in conducting the test, such as preparing 
the classroom and organizing the materials. 

• How to deal with pupils. Because representatives all had 
classroom experience, they did not require special train- 
ing in how to deal with children, but they did need to know 
how to give the pupils an explanation of the study. 

• Conducting the test. Each test was reviewed in detail with 
the group, including giving the directions for the test. 
The group members practiced giving directions, conduct- 
ing the tests, and answering pupils' questions. 

• Scanning the tests. Instructions were given as to how to 
scan the test booklets before they were returned. This 
insured that booklets were complete and answers were 
properly filled in, 

• Returning materials. Representatives were given instruc- 
tions on now to return the materials. 



The regular classroom teacher was used as an aide for the testing, 
consequently, administrators also learned how to explain the duties of 
the aide to the classroom teacher. 



Testing in the fall was conducted over three weeks time during 
October. There were no more than ten days difference in starting 
time at any site. The MAT Heading and Piers -Harris Self Concept 
Scale were given at this time. The spring testing was conducted 
between April 16 and May 27. In most cases, pupils tested early in 
the fall were also tested early in the spring so that the number of 
days between pre- and post-test was almost constant across teachers. 

The MAT reading test was divided into two parts. There was a 
short break of five minutes or less between parts. Directions were read 
to the pupils by the administrator. Preliminary questions were in Eng- 
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lirih in the numual; however, they were pemiitted to be given in Spanish 
where necessary for pupil understanding. After practice sessions were 
completed, the actual test was conducted only in English, and no further 
communications were allowed in Spanish. Pupils worked silently and 
alone during the test. Children with a specific problem during the test 
raised their hands. The teacher /monitor came to them. 



Kach item on the Piers -Harris scale was read aloud by the test 
administrator in English. The item was read twice. Pupils indicated 
whether they agreed or disagreed with the statement by marking "yes" 
or "no" on the booklet. Following the recommendation of the scale 
developers, the Piers-Harris scale was not given to second grade child: 
Second graders are not able to record their answers correctly in the 
booklet and have highly unstable opinions about the items. 



3. The Classroom Observation 

An additional set of data collectors was used to gather 
the classroom observation data and administer a questionnaire to 
each teacher. The training of classroom observers was conducted 
in four sessions lasting nine work days. Most of the observers had 
woi'ked on previous data-collection efforts for the Teacher Corps 
study, and many were trained in the SHI observation procedures. The 
training was conducted by the project staff and by consultants from 
the Stanford Kcsearch Institute (SRI). The training sessions are 
described below: 

• Session 1 The purpose of the study was explained to 
data collectors. They learned what data was to be 
collected from each teacher and on what time schedule. 
There was also a review of protocol for data collectors 
while in schools. Finally, data collectors learned how 
to complete all travel and payroll forms. 
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• Session 2 -- In this session, the data collectors examined 
the Teacher Questionnaire. They were told its purpose, 
how to administer it, and how to deal with potential problems 
related to insuring that it was properly filled out, 

• Session 3 — Observers were given 8 hours to study a booklet 
prepared by SRI as part of the training related to the SRI 
Classroom Observation Guide, The booklet taught observers 
the basic codes used in the Observation Guide. 

• Se ssion 4 All of Session 4 was conducted by SRI personnel. 
Some of the observers had already learned how to use the SRI 
Guide, in training for last Spring's Phase I data collection. 
They needed only a 3 -day refresher course taught by SRI. The 
rest of the observers participated in seven days of training. 
For either group, the training consisted of drill in increasing 
coding speed and accuracy and included use of videotaped seg- 
ments of classroom activity and live classroom observation. 
All observers met required standards of speed and reliability 
using procedures developed by SRI, Inter-rater reliability, 
expressed as the percent of agreement between any two ob- 
servers was .77.*^ 

Each classroom observer was given a master sheet of classrooms 
to observe. 



Upon meeting Teacher Corps graduates and control teachers, the 
Teacher Questionnaire was delivered. It was completed by the teachers 
and collected by the observer before leaving the site. At the initial visit, 
the observer learned when the teacher would be teaching. No specific- 
appointment for observation was set, however, because it was important 
that the teacher not know exactly when he/she was going to be observed. 



Twelve observations were made in each classroom using SRI book- 
lets. Four observations were "teacher focus" and included what the 
teacher was doing. Teachers could only be observed when they were the 
only adult working with a particular group of children. Other adults work- 
ing in the same room were acceptable as long as the teacher in the "teach- 
er focus" could be observed without interaction with other groups. 



11 This statistic covers only the Who . To Whom and What categories 
of the observation guide. See Jane Stallings and Phillip A. Giesen, 
A Study of Confusability of 5?-?*j^^ ^" Observational Measurement. 
A paper presented at the AEKA Annual Meeting, April, 1974. 
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Eight observations were ''child focus'' and included what eight dif- 
ferent children within the classroom were doing. The eight children 
could be from several different classes or groups of children as long as 
they were pupils of the teacher in the "teacher focus" for 40% of the school 
day. In order to avoid bias in choosing child subjects, random sampling 
within the classroom was employed. 

Observations were limited to those classes where activities were 
determined to be academic in nature. Special teaching sessions for the 
observer, show and tell, arts and crafts, movies, outside speakers, a 
child's twenty minute presentation, or activities outside the classroom 
were not acceptable activities to observe. 

The maximum number of observations on any one day for any one 
teacher was three teacher focus observations and six child focus observ- 
ations. A fifteen minute space of time was required between two teacher 
focus observations of the same teacher. Observers usually completed 
two teacher focus and four child focus observations in both the morning 
and the afternoon of a given day. This pattern eliminated bias associ- 
ated with an individual's morning or afternoon behavior. 
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D. The Data Analysis Approac h 



A set of research questions was created for each of the four goals 
of the study. The analysis proceaures used to answer these questions 
are discussed below. 

Goal 1: To contrast the teacher performance and pupil learning and 
growth gains of Teacher Corps graduates with those of 
control group teachers. 

The issue of comparing Teacher Corps graduates and control 
teachers was formulated in terms of two research questions. 

Question 1 ; Do Teacher Corps graduates differ from control 

group teachers across teacher performance measures? 

As defined in Section II-B the teacher performance measures 
TPlto TP23 and teacher performance clusters STPl to STP7 describe 
skills in the areas of: 

• utilization of community resources. 

• action as change agent in the school. 

• lesson planning and materials development. 

• classroom performance. 

• perception of problems related to schooling. 

Similar analyses were performed on the individual variables (TPl 
to TP23) and on the seven clustered variables {STPl to STP7) for teachers 
of grades 2-3 and for teachers in grades 4-6. This division of teachers 
was made based on the assumption that teachers of the lovv^r grades show 
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a different pattern of teacher behavior than do teachers of pupils in the 
upper grades. The findings of this study lend support to this hypothesis. 

For the individual variables TPl to TP23, the Teacher Corps 
graduates and the control teachers were compared using ihe technique 
of one-way multivariate analysis of variance. This technique compared 
the two groups of teachers across all 23 teacher performance variables 
taken together, as a whole, and took into account intercor relations be- 
tween these variables. It should be mentioned that the technique does 
not isolate which variables account for differences between the two groups. 
For this purpose, the two groups of teachers were compared separately 
on each teacher performance measure (TP1-TP23) and each cluster (STPl- 
STP-7) u.sitxg one-way univariate analysis of variance. 

Question 2 ; Do Teacher Corps graduates differ from control 

group teachers across pupil performance measures? 

As defined in Section II-B, the pupil performance measures, PI to 
P15, are indicators of the effectiveness of the teachers. Section II-A 
described procedures used to control for extraneous variables in the 
selection of Teacher Corps graduates and the control group teachers. 
The pupil performance variables cover the following areas of pupil 
growth: 

• reading gain. 

• self*concept gain. 

• school attendance. 

• patterns of pupil activity in the classroom. 

As above^ the two groups of teachers were stratified into grades 
2-3 and grades 4-6. 

Although it would have been possible to analyze pupil variation 
within a classroom across all classrooms on variables PI to P15, tho 
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expi* rinu'iital unit under investigation in the s^tudy was the teacher rather 

than the pupil. For this reason, classroom averages of these variables 

12 

were taken to be the data for the analysis described below, 

t^'omparison of the two groups ot teachers on each variable Pll-15 
was made using univariate analysis of variance as described above. 
CoHipaLnson of the two groups of teachers on the reading and self-concept 
c:jvolopment of their respective pupils (Pl-PlO), however, required a 
difft^rent form of analysis. In this situation, the avex^age post-test 
2?eore fur v?ach variable for each class was '^adjusted'* by the average pre- 
test score, since inequalities arose in pre-test means. Thus, multiple 
one- way analysis of covariance was performed with the post-test class 
mean as the dependent variable, with training as the analysis of variance 
factor, and with the pr.^-test class mean as the covariate, 

A necessary assuniption in the use of analysis of covariance is that 
the regression slopes of the post-test mean on the pre-test mean for any 
variable are equal for the two groups of teachers. For each variable 
where the regression slopes for the two groups of teachers were signifi- 
cantly different, an analysis of variance of mean differences between 
post-test and pre-test was performed. 

Goal 2: To analyze the relationships between teacher background, 
teacher education program, teacher performance and pupil 
performance for the Teacher Corps graduates. 

The first part of the analysis focused on the relationship between 
teacher performance variables (TPl to TP23) and pupil performance 
variables. For this analysis, only the Teacher Corps graduate? 
were studied because il w*is di?sirable to use tht? same tetchier sample 
ind popuiiliun throughout the anilysis for this goal, itixtensive teacher 
training data was not available on control group teachers. The pupil 
variables Pl-PlO were defined as the difference between post-test and 
pre-test mean scores for this analysis 

12 For further information about this issue, see Robert W. Heath 
and Mark A, Nielsen, The Myth of Perform ance -Based ^ 
Kducation . Report A73-10. San Francisco, The Far West 
Laboratory For Educational Research and Development, 1973. 
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The following questions were answered* 

Question 1 ; What teacher performance measures are most associated 
with each of the pupil learning and growth measures? 

This question was answered by first examining the simple correlation 
coefficients between teacher performance variables and pupil performance 
variables, and by then examining a canonical correlation for the two sets 
of variables. Canonical correlation analysis identified linear combina- 
tions of teacher performance variables that were significantly correlated 
with linear combinations of pupil variables. These linear combinations 
identified clusters of variables with interesting interpretations. 

In addition, this question was explored by performing discriminant 
analysis using teacher perfoir.iance measures as independent variables 
and subgroups of classes defined by four pupil performance variables as 
dependent variables. Thus, subgroups defined separately for total reading 
gain (D3), total self-concept gain (DIO) and each of two pupil classroom 
variables ( P12 and PI 3), were generated as follows: For 3 given pupil 
performance variable, classroom means were ordered from smallest to 
largest and divided at the median to form two subgroups. The first sub- 
group represented the "above -average" subgroup, whereas the other 
subgroup represented the "below-average" subgroup. The discriminant 
analysis then identified which teacher performance variables best piedicted 
subgroup membership. 

Question 2: What teacher background and education program measures 
are most associated with the teacher performance 
measures ? 
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The teacher background characteristics were the sex and ethnic 
group of the Teacher Corps graduate. The education program variables 
used were the 75 Teacher Corps program characteristics which were 
studied in Phase I. The relationship of teacher sex, ethnicity and Teache 
Corps program characteristics to the teacher performance variables is 
the focus of this question. 

This relationship was explored in two ways. First, teacher sex 
and ethnicity, and the Teacher Corps program characteristics of 
graduates in the Phase II sample were correlated with their teacher 
performance (TPl to TP23). 

Secondly, discriminant function analysis was performed using sex, 
ethnicity and Teacher Corps program characteristics as independent 
variables and subgroups of Teacher Corps graduates as dependent 
variables. For each teacher performance variable, the graduates 
were divided into two subgroups, above average and below average, 
in the manner described in question 1. 

Question 3; What teacher background and education program 

measures are most associated with pupil performance 
and growth measures ? 

This question was answered in the same manner as question 2 
above: simple correlation and discriminant function analysis. 

Goal 3; -To assess the effects of the professional support which 

Teacher Corps graduates and controls receive upon their 
teacher performance and effectiveness. 

The professional support which a teacher receives was analyzed in 
terms of the four school climate variables (SC1-SC4) as defined in 
Section II-A above. 
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Question 1 ; What is the relationship of professional support which 
Teacher Corps graduates and controls receive to their 
teaeiier performance and effectiveness? 

The relationship of school climate variables to teacher perfonnance 
(TP1-TP23) was assessed by means of simple and canonical correlation. 
The same procedures were used to assess the relationship between the 
school climate variables and pupil learning (P1-P15). 

Question 2 : Do Teacher Corps and control group teachers differ 
in the amount of professional support they receive ? 

This question was explored by means of one-way univariate 
analysis of variance for each school climate variable. 



^^Q^^ ^- To compare Teacher Corps graduates included i- Phase II 
with all graduates of projects studied in Phase I. 

Teacher Corps graduates included in the Phase II sample were 
compared with all Sixth-Cycle interns included in Phase I. This analysis 
was done to see if there were overt differences between the Phase II 
sample and all interns given that the sample was not randomly drawn. 
The rationale for the selected sample was presented in Section II- A. 

Question 1 : Are Teacher Corps graduates signficantly different 
from the universe of Sixth-Cycle Interns in terms of 
sex, ethnicity and project affiliation? 

The two groups were compared in terms of sex, ethnicity and 
project affiliation. Differences between groups were tested by chi-square 
anaiys is. 
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K. Constraintri 



The reader should be aware of several circumstances which in- 
fluenced the second yesV of the study. Fir^;!, only a limited number of 
Teacher Corps graduates were able to secure teaching jobs. Of those 
who were able to get jobs, approximately 60 graduates taught in school 
districts that refused to allow PTTA to test the pupils. An additional 
number of graduates served as curriculum development specialists or 
in other roles within the school district which did not fit into the speci- 
fied research domain for this study. Consequently, the graduates in- 
cluded in the study of teacher effectiveness were not representative of 
all Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps graduates nor did they represent all grad- 
uates who secured jobs in school districts. 

These deficiencies were dealt with in several ways. The graduates 
included in the study of teacher effectiveness were compared with all 
graduates to see how the graduates in the sample differed from the uni- 
verse of Sixth-Cycle graduates. In addition, PTTA will develop case 
studies of Sixth-Cycle graduates who are playing unique and innovative 
roles in education. The case studies will be presented in a separate 
report. 

A second constraint in the study was the need to evaluate pupil 
progress using common criteria of growth and norm -re fere need standard- 
ized tests to assess this growth. It was not possible to evaluate the growth 
of pupils in each classroom using any criteria unique to that teacher. This 
raises the possibility that the criteria weren't directly related to the cur- 
riculum goals of teachers. Moreover, the reading test and self concept 
scale used were norm -referenced, and to some extent culturally bi- 
ased. There are a number of problems associated with the use of these 
tests to assess pupil growth. There is reason to believe that the burden 



13, See Harvey A. Averch, How Effective is Schooling? A Critical 
Review and Synthesis ofTTesearch l^'indings. Prepared for the — 
i^residenfs Commission on bcnooi Finance. Santa Monica, California: 
The Rand Corp. , 1972. and Meredith D. Gall, The Problem of 
Student Achievement" in Research on Teacher ]jii'ects7 Report A73-2 
San Francisco, A'he Far West Laboratory for -Educational Re- 
search and Development, 1973. 
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of "unfairness" associated with the evaluation criteria and the tests fell 
with equal severity on Teacher Corps graduates and control teachers. 

Finally, for financial reasons, the classroom observation for each 
classroom was limited to what could be accomplished within two days 
elapsed time. While multiple observations of each teacher and his/her 
pupils were made, the observations may not be a fully accurate repre- 
sentation of how that teacher and that class typically function. 



14, Readers seel^ing further information about this issue are referred 
to Barak Rosenshine, "The Stability of Teacher Effects Upon Stu- 
dent Achievement" Review of E duca tional Research, 1970) 40, 
647-662. " — 
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in. Report of the Findings 

A. A Comparison of Teacher Corps Graduates Included in 
Phase II with the Universe of Sixth-Cycle Interns 

In Section II-A it was explained that the Phase II sample of Teacher 
Corps graduates was not randomly drawn from the universe of Sixth- 
Cycle Teacher Corps interns due to constraints imposed by the low 
percentage of teacher education graduates who secured teaching jobs. 
This section of the report explores the relationship of the Phaf II 
sample to the universe of Sixth-Cycle interns in terms of sex, ethnicity, 
and project affiliation. 

Table 1 presents data on the sex smd ethnicity of the Phase II 
sample and the universe of Phase I interns. The Phase II sample had 
essentially the same proportion of males and females as did the universe 
of Sixth-Cycle interns. Moreover, the proportion of black, white, 
chicano and other graduates in the Phase II sample was not significantly 
different from the proportions of these groups in the universe of interns. 
Finally, the Phase II sample was not significantly different from the 
universe of interns in terms of a sex and ethnicity analjrzed together. 

Table 2 presents the distribution of interns, by project, for the 
universe of Sixth-Cycle interns and the distribution of the Phase II sample 
by the project where they received their training during Phase I, 
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Table 1 

A Comparison of Teacher Corps Graduates Included 
in Phj.se II with the Universe of Sixth-Cycle 
Interns in Terms of Sex and Ethnicity 





Males 


Females 


Total 


Phase I Interns 


2 32 


377 


669 


Phase II Sample 


36 


49 


85 



Chi Square =0.0 122 df=l NS* 



Black White Chicano Other Total 



Phase I Inte ms 


294 


223 


108 


44 


669 


Phase II Sample 


43 


24 


13 


5 


85 



Chi Square = l. 4327 df=3 NS 



Male Female Total 





B 


W 


C 


O 


B 


W 


C 


O 




Phase I Interns 


91 


111 


66 


24 


203 


112 


42 


20 


669 


Phase II Sample 


8 


14 


9 


5 


35 


10 


4 


0 


85 



Chi Square*=7. 2584^* df=5 NS 

*Means not significant 

Chicano" and "Other" were pooled becaus*; of the small cell sizes. 
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There are several patterns in the data presented in Table 2, 
as follows: 

• There are six projects that are represented by less than two 
graduates in the Phase II sample. 

• There are three projects that are represented by 10 or more 
graduates in the Phase II sample. 

• There is a bias in the geographic distribution of projects 
having unusually small or large numbers of graduates in 
the Phase II sample. 

The six projects with less than two graduates in the Phase II 
sample were not located in any special area of the country. Of the three 
projects where 10 or more graduates were represented in the Phase II 
sample, two were located in the Ncrtheastern states. In all three cases 
many ox the interns were hired by the district served by that project. 

The distribution of the Phase II sample across projects does not 
seriously limit the Phase II data smalysis. Graduates of all projects 
represented in the Phase II sample were included in all analyses of data. 

It should be noted that the Phase II sample may differ from all 

Sixth-Cycle interns in important respects other than sex, ethnicity and 

project affiliation. Corwin studied graduates of earlier cycles of Teacher 

15 

Corps and found: 

There is reason to believe that the more liberal, pennissive, 
alienated graduates had selectively drifted out of teaching. 
Compared to the teachers, those (Teacher Corps graduates) who 
v/ere not teaching appeared to express more liberal social and 
political attitudes and endorsed a more permissive style of teaching. 
They were much more likely to have retained their preference for 
a teaching style that stressed bringing out the pupils' creativity 

15. Ronald G. Corwin, What Difference Has The Teacher Corps Made? 
Final Report submitted to The Ford Foundation. Columbus, Ohio, 
The Ohio State University, 1973. p. 11-12. 



and were less inclined to stress discipline in the classroom, 
although they did place slightly more emphasis on the impor- 
tance of teaching subject matter than was apparent when they 
were in the program . 

The non -teachers were slightly less likely than the teachers 
to attribute poor educational performance to poor home back- 
ground and inclined to place some blame on the schools' in- 
adequacies, both in areas of curriculum and lack of prepara- 
tion in previous grades. They were not inclined to lay any of 
the blame on the children's limited capacity. 

It is likely that such differences do hold for the Sixth-Cycle of 
Teacher Corps graduates. However, a higher percentage of Sixth-Cycle 
interns were from minority groups and a smaller percentage of 
Sixth-Cycle interns secured jobs. The reader will note in the following 
section of the report that the differences between Teacher Corps and con- 
trol teachers are analogous to the differences between non-teachers and 
teachers among the graduates studied by Corwin,and the differences are 
in the same direction. 

B. A Comp'xrison of Teacher Corps Graduates and Control Group 
Teachers 

This section reports the findings of a comparison between Teacher 
Corps and control group teachers on the teacher performance and pupil 
variables. These variables are described in Section II-B. 

1. Teacher Performance Variables 

Teacher Corps and control group teachers were compared on 
each of the teacher performance variables, TP1-TP23, and on the clusters 
of teacher performance variables, STP1-STP7. These variables were de- 
rived from the training goals of the twenty Teacher Corps projects which 
prepared these graduates. Comparison of Teacher Corps and control group 
teachers of grades 2-3 and of grades 4-6 are presented in Table 3. 
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For teachers of grades 2-3. Teacher Corps graduat '-i^ per" 
formed better than control group teachers on the following teacher 
performance variables; 

• Teacher introduces culturally relevant new curriculum 
(TPS). 

• Extent of all materials development and lesson planning 
by teacher (TP7). 

• Degree that instructional choices are given to pupils 
(TP16). 

• Teacher perceives reading failure of pupils as internal 
to teacher (TP22). 

• Teacher perceives poverty as due to society at large 
(TP23). 

Control group teachers, however, did give greater attention to academic 
subjects (TP18) and to reading instruction (TP19). 

For teachers of gmdes 4-6, Teacher Corps graduates 
performed significantly better on the following variables: 

• Teacher perceives poverty as due to society at large {TP23). 

• Utilization of community resources (ST PI). 

• Lesson planning and materials development (STP3). 

• Perception of problems related to schooling (STP7). 

For grades 4-6, the control teachers did not score signifi- 
cantly higher than Teacher Curps graduates on any teacher performance 
variable. 
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In addition, the two groups of teachers were compared using 
all teacher performance measures taken together by means of 
multivariate analysis of variance. For teachers in grades 4-6. 
Teacher Corps graduates differed significantly from the controls 
when all teacher performance variables were analyzed together. 
The difference was significant at the p<.035 level. It was not possible 
to perform such a multivariate test for teachers in grades 2-3 due to 
the ratio of missing data to sample size. However, the difference 
would almost certainly be significant given the number of statistically 
significant differences between the two groups of teachers on individual 
teacher performance variables. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these data. First, 
Teacher Corps graduates are superior to control group teachers on 
many of the teacher performance variables desired by Teacher Corps 
projects . It would appear that through a combined process of selection 
and training of interns. Teacher Corps projects prepared teachers who 
are different from other young teachers who teach the same type of 
student in the same district. 

The data analysis in Phase I focused on identifying patterns of re- 
lationship between teacher background. Teacher Corps training and intern 
teacher performance variables. For the most part, there was little evi- 
dence of a relationship between specific Teacher Corps selection and pro- 
gram characteristics, and intern teacher performance variables. The 
analysis reported in this section of the report, however, suggests that 
there is a general (but as yet undifferentiated) relationship between selec- 
tion and training of Teacher Corps interns and their performance as first 
year teachers. A study of the relationship of Teacher Corps training to 
teacher perfonnance for the Teacher Corps graduates wijl be presented 
in a subsequent section of this report. 

A second conclusion to be drawn from the data is that Teacher Corps 
graduates were most different from control group teachers in terms of; 

• developing ethnically relevant curricula. 
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• using community resources in teaching and initiating contact 
with parents. 

• positive attitudes about reading development and causes of 
poverty in the society. 

These variables reflect a special concern about low income /minority 
group children on the part of the graduate. This emphasis is consistent with 
the training goals of many Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps projects. 

The development of ethnically relevant curricula involved a variety 
of activities. In Phase I the introduction of ethnically relevant curricula 
included the development of new instructional techniques and materials 
designed to assist low income /minority group children learn traditional 
educational subject matter more effectively. It also included the innova- 
tive curriculum materials in new subject areas such as the history and 
sociology of blacks and Mexican-Americans. The development of 
ethnicaUy relevant curricula in Phase II also included new approaches 
and new subject areas. 

The consistent difference between Teacher Corps and control 
teachers on this variable suggests that Teacher Corps graduates had 
different curriculum goals for children than did control group teachers. 
This hypothesis is supported by the finding that control group teachers 
gave greater emphasis to academic subjects and to reading instruction 
as reported above. 

It would be difficult to assess the effectiveness of Teacher Corps 
graduates in areas like teaching the history of certain ethnic groups. 
One complicating factor would be the diversity of curriculum goals held 
by teachers in curriculum areas such as this. Another complicating 
factor is the diversity in the pupil population. However this study does 
provide information about the effects of differences in teacher performance 
on reading and self-concept development in pupils. 
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The second consistent difference between Teacher Corps and 
control teachers was in terms of using community resources in 
teaching and initiating contact with parents* This difference was 
unexpected. While Teacher Corps projects in Phase I placed con- 
siderable emphasis on such activities, it was expected that these 
"luxuries*^ requiring special time and energy, would soon be done 
away with due to the demanding schedule of a first year teacher. 

The third consistent difference between Teacher Corps and control 
teachers, the teacher's attitudes abrut reading development and causes 
of poverty, was also consistent vnth the training goals of Teacher Corps 
projects studied in Phase L Regarding attitudes about poor reading 
development in pupils. Teacher Corps graduates believed they had more 
control over a pupil's reading development. They were more likely to 
agree with statements that reading difficulties are due to: 

• How much teacher preparation goes into a reading lesson. 

• How much creativity the teacher has. 

• The ability of the teacher to communicate with his/her student. 

Control group teachers, on the other hand, were more likely to 
blame poor reading ability on such things as: 

• How much the student cares about learning to read. 

• The socioeconomic background of the student. 

Similarly, control group teachers were more likely to blame poverty on 
such things as lack of effort by poor persons whereas Teacher Corps 
graduates were more likely to blame poverty on low wages and the failure 
of society to provide good schools for many Americans^ 
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In shortj Teacher Corps graduates differed from control teachers 
in terms of their utilization of community resources in teaching, their 
initiation of contact with parents^ their development of ethnically relevant 
curriculum materials and their attitudes about responsibility for poor 
reading achievement and poverty. These activities and attitudes reflected 
a broad-based concern for low income /minority group children on the 
part of graduates. 

An additional conclusion can be drawr concerning the ways that 
Teacher Corps graduates and control teachers differ. There was no 
difference between the two groups in terms of their perception of the 
importance of bringing about educational change in the school. In 
addition, there were no differences in their actual practice in 
attempting to bring about this change. 

No differences were observed between Teacher Corps graduates 
and controls on any teacher performance variable based on classroom 
observation of the teacher. More specifically. Teacher Corps graduates 
and controls did not differ on the observed affective tone in the class- 
room, on teacher questioning, structuring or response strategies or on 
the degree of attention given pupil behavioral problems in the classroom. 
Thus, rather clear and consistent differences between Teacher Corps 
graduates and controls on such things as the introduction of culturally 
relevant materials or the use of community resources did not generalize 
to such areas as oeing a change agent in the school or the interaction 
between teacher and pupils in the classroom as assessed by the teacher 
performance measures used in the study. 

It should be pointed out that many Teacher Corps graduates 
obtained jobs in education other than as classroom teachers. It might 
be that these other jobs provided greater opportunity for institutional 
change and attracted graduates with greater interest, ability and energy 
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to bring about such change. Consequently, Teacher Corps graduates 
with teaching jobs may represent graduates with greater interest in 
teaching, materials development and contact with parents while graduates 
in non-teaching jobs may represent graduates with a greater interest in 
institutional change. Such a hypothesis is supported by a finding from 
Phase I of the study. It was found that the extent that interns brought 
about change in the school and perceived this type of change as being 
important was inversely related to the amount of intern-initiated contact 

with parents (r*-,57) and to a pattern of classroom interaction where 

children initiated the interaction (r--.47). 

2. Pupil Variables 

Pupil growth was assessed in terms of four areas of growth, 

as follows: 

• Reading 

• Self-concept 

• School attendance 

• Classroom interaction 

The results of the analysis of pupil growth are presented in Tables 4, 
5 and 6 . 

Table 4 presents the mean pre and post-test scores for the reading 
and self-concept tests. These are the unadjusted scores for Teacher 
Corps and control group teachers of grades 2-3 and 4-6, Table 4 also 
presents the results of a t test of the difference between Teacher Corps 
and control teachers on each variable. A significant difference between 
groups on any pre-test score would suggest that the groiqjs were not 
well-matcired relative to that variable. 
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Table 5 presents the regression coefficients for the regression of 
the post-test scox^e on the pre-test score for each variable. Since the 
regression coefficient is influenced by the variability in pre- and post-test 
dataas wellas the rate of change between pre-test and post-test, it 
should be interpreted cautiously. Table 5 also presents the extent to 
which the regression slopes of Teacher Corps and control group differ. 
A significant difference in these slopes for any variable indicates that 
for that variable, a necessary condition for the preferred method of 
analysis (analysis of covariance) was not met. Hence, the test of sig- 
nificant differences between Teacher Corps and control teachers for 
that variable was based on an analysis of unadjusted difference scores 
rather than on an analysis of covariance. 



Table 6 presents the mean and standard deviation of pupil variable 
P11-P15 (attendance and classroom interaction) for Teacher Corps and 
control teachers of grades 2-3 and 4-6. It also presents the result of 
a test of the difference between Teacher Corps and control teachers on 
each of these variables. 



There were no significant differences between Teacher Corps 
graduates and control teachers in terms of the reading gains of their 
pupils. This was true for teachers of grades 2*3 and grades 4-6, 
However, pupils in grades 4-6 who were taught by Teacher Corps 
graduates made significantly greater gains in self-concept. These 
pupil gains scored significantly higher on three o^ the sub-scales of the 
self-concept test, as follows ; 

# Physical appearance and attributes 



• Popularity 

m Happiness and satisfaction 



For grades 2-3, there were no significant differences between 
the two groups of teachers on any of the self-concept variables. 
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On the classroom interaction variables there were several inter- 
esting differences between the two groups. For grades 2-3, control 
g«;oup teachers had pupils who initiated questions and comments to the 
t'eacher far more often than the pupils of Teacher Corps graduates. On 
the other hand, pupils of Teacher Corps graduates^ in grades 4-6, 
displayed behavioral indicators of happiness and self-worth more often 
than did pupils of the control group teachers. Indicators of happiness 
included obvious behavioral expressions of happiness or positive affect, 
such as laughing, smiling and giggling. Expressions of self-worth 
included such things as a child's statements of self-worth, self-praise 
or self-esteem; exclamations of accomplishment, and positive remarks 
about one's self including bragging. Hence, for grades 4-6, pupils in 
classes taught by Teacher Corps graduates expressed feelings of greater 
happiness, greater self-worth and a better self-concept both on th e 
self-concept test and in their behavior in the classroom. 

These data lead to two conclusions. First, there were no signi- 
ficant difference.-, between Teacher Corps and control group classes on 
any reading measure despite a greater emphasis on reading instruction 
and academic subject matter on the part of control group teachers in 
grades 2-3 . This finding needs to be interpreted carefully. 

For example, it does not mean that no first year teacher in 
the study was especially effective in bringing about reading gain. 
Some teachers were considerably more effective than others and the 
characteristics of these effective teachers will be explored later in 
this report. The lack of difference between Teacher Corps and control 
teachers does mean that neither group of teachers was clearly more 
effective in terms of bringing about reading gain in pupils. 

Another example of what this finding does not mean relates to 
the effectiveness of Teacher Corps training. It is not appropriate 
to conclude that Teacher Corps is not able to prepare teachers who 
are more effective teachers as reading teachers. Teacher Corps 



training at. many projects emphasized team teaching and the indi- 
vidualization of nistruction for children as effective means to teach 
reading. Many Teacher Corps graduates secured jobs on teaching 
teams, yet tlit se teachers wore not included in the study for reasons 
discussed in Section II-A. No ducu vvai? gathered regarding the 
effectiveness of team teaching an.1 it may be that graduates in this 
type of teaching role are more effective reading teachers. It can 
be concluded, however, that Teacher Corps graduates in conventional 
classroom roles are no more effective than other teachers in this 
same teaching role in bringing about reading gain in pupils. 



The second conclusion is that Teacher Corps graduates, teaching 
grades 4-6, were able to bring about changes in a child's self-concept 
that were significantly greater than changes brought about by control 
group teachers. These changes consisted of observed expressions of 
greater happiness and greater self-worth in the classroom and better 
scores on important sub-scales of the Self Concept Scale . 

A positive self-concept is important for several resons. First, 
a positive self-concept has been argued to be good in and of itself. It 
depicts a child who can deal with the world and feels good about himself. 
Secondly, self-concept and a related attitude, pupil locus of control, 
are thought to be antecedents of success in academic subjects such as 
reading. 

Of particular importance are two sub-scales on the Piers-Harris 
Self Concept Scale. These are two of three sub-scales on which pupils 
of Teacher Corps graduates scored significantly higher than did pupils 
of control group teachers. The first is a child's self-concept about his 
physical appearance and attributes. This sub-scale includes items such 
as "I am good looking", "l have a pleasant face", and "I have a bad figure' 

Many children have real concerns about their bouy image and 
appearance. Children from many minority groups are often burdened 
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with the additional problem of racial and ethnic discrimination related 
to physical characteristics. In this context, the minority group child's 
self-concept about his/her physical appearance is especially important 
but also is especially difiicult to improve. Consequently, it is re- 
markable that Teacher Corps graduates could bring about significantly 
greater gam on this sub-scale within one school year. 

The second sub-scale pertains to a child's feelings of happiness 
and satisfaction. Typical items from this sub-scale are "I am a happy 
person". "l like being the way I am", and "l wish I were different". 
These items are directly related to a child's satisfaction and happiness 
with himself. As such, this suj-scale may be more central to a child's 
attitude about himself than are several of the other sub-scales such as 
good behavior-, intellectual and school status, and lack of anxiety. 
Thus it is doubly unusual that Teacher Corps graduates could bring about 
significantly greater gain in pupils on both their attitude about their 
physical appearance and attributes and their sense of happiness and 
satisfaction with themselves. 
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C. Anteoo dents of Teacher ti:ffect • >nc.-:s; Teacher 
Hacku round and Training Helatod to Teacher 
Perfcrmance and Teacher Effectiveness 

The discussion in this section is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with the relationship of teacher performance variables 
to pupil learning variables. The second deals with the relationship 
of teacher background and teacher education program variables to the 
teacher performance variables and the third deals with the relation- 
ship of teacher background and teacher education program variables 
directly to the pupil variables. The reader should keep in mind that 
for all of this section, the analysis was limited to a study of the 
Teacher Corps graduates and their pupils. 

The Relationship of Teacher Performance Variables 
to Pupil Learning Variables 

Several statistical techniques were used to explore the 
relationship of teacher performance variables to pupil variables for 
Teacher Corps graduates in the study. Table 7 reports significant 
correlations between each pupil variable and the teacher performance 
variables for these teachers. Table 8 presents discriminant function 
analyses with teacher performance s'ariabies as predictors and sub- 
groups of teachers as dependent variables. For each analysis, all 
teachers were divided into two subgroups (above average and below 
average) based on class averages on each of four pupil variables. 
The pupil variables used v/ere total read) jg gain (P3), total self- 
concept gain (PIO) and each of two classroom interaction variables 
'PI 2 and Pi 3), Finally, teacher performance variables were related 
to combinations of pupil variables as defined by a canonical correlation 
analysis. The only two pupil variables that were important in any of 
the linear combinations were total reading gain and total self-concept 
gain, hence the analysis was rerun. using only these two pupil variables. 
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Table 9 presents teacher performance variables that are highly 
related to both total reading gain and total self-concept gain. The 
first entry shows teacher performance variables thav are highly 
related to a situation where both reading gain and self-concept gain 
were highly related to a situation where reading gain was unusually 
high but self-concept gain was unusually low. This analysis is 
especially important to policy-makers. 
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Table 7 

Teacher Performance Variables that are 



Significantly Correlated with Pupil Variables 



Pupil \rariable 


Correlation 


Teacher Performance 
Variable 


PI 


Word knowledge 


-.23 


TPS 


Extent of teacher/ 
pupil interaction 






-.20 


TP18 


Attention given to 
academic subjects 






-.20 


TP19 


Attention given to 
reading instruction 






.22 


TP20 


Extent of attention 
given to social and 
general (non-aca- 
demic) discussion 
in class 


P2 


Reading 
comprehension 


.36 


TPl 


Teacher utilizes 
school and com- 
munity resources 






.23 


TP4 


Teacher practice 
of bringing about 

ohancff in fhf» «phool 






.24 


TP20 


Extent of attention 
given to social and 
general (non-aca* 
demic) discussion 
in class 






.22 


TP22 


Teacher perceives 
reading failure of 
pupils as internal 
to teacher 


P3 


Total reading 




TPl 


Teacher utilizes 
school and com^ 
munity resources 






-.25 


TP8 


Extent of teacher/ 
pupil interaction 






-.21 


TP19 


Attention given to 
reading instruction 






.28 


TP20 


Extent of attention 
tiven to social and 
general (non-^aca- 
demic) discussion 
in clasH 
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Table 7 Continued 



Pupil Variable Correlation 


Teacher Performance 
Variable 


P4 


Good behaviox- 




Nc Significant 
Correlations 


P5 


School status 


.26 


TP2 


Teacher initiates 
contact with 
parents 






.32 


TPS 


Teacher percep- 
tion of importance 
of bringing about 
change in the 
school 






.23 


TPS 


Teacher introduces 
culturally relevant 
new curriculum 






.34 


TP23 


Teacher perceives 
poverty as due to 
society at large 


P6 


Physical appearance 


.32 


TPS 


Teacher percep- 
tion of importance 
of bringing about 
change in the 
school 






-.20 


TP12 


Teacher is highly 
directive in struc- 
turing discussion 
and class 






.38 


TP23 


Teacher perceives 
poverty as due to 
society at large 


P7 


Lack of anxiety 


-.21 


TP12 


Teacher is highly 
directive in struc- 
turing discussion 
and class 


P8 


PoDularitv 


.38 


TPS 


Teacher percep- 
tion of importance 
of bringing about 
change in the 
school 






.22 


TPS 


Teacher introduces 
culturally relevant 
n^w curriculum 
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Table 7 Continued 







Teacher Performance 


Pupii Variable 


Correlation 


Variable 


P8 Popularity 






Teacher plans 


(Continued) 






lesson with teaching 
team 




.25 


TP23 


Teacher perceives 
poverty as due to 
society at large 


P9 Happiness and 


.21 


TPl 


Teacher utilizes 


satisfaction 






school and com- 
munity resources 




.22 


TPS 


Teacher percep- 
tion^ of importance 
of bringing about 

school 




',23 


TP6 


Tpacher nlans 
lesson with 
teaching team 




- . 24 


TPIO 


Range of teacher 
positive and 
negative behavior 




-.21 


TP13 


Teacher gives 
acknowledgement 




-.22 


TP18 


Attention given to 
academic subjects 


PIO Total self -concept •SO 


TP2 


Teacher initiates 








contact with parents 




.26 


TP3 


Teacher percept 
tion of importance 
of bringing about 
change in the 
school 




-.21 


TP12 


Teacher is highly 
directive in struc- 
turing discussion 
and class 




. 29 


TP23 


Teacher perceives 
poverty as due to 
society ut large 
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Table 7 Continued 







Teacher Performance 


Pupil Variable 


Correlation 


Variable 


Pll Pupil school 


-.24 


TP13 


Teacher gives 


atttendance 






acknowledgement 




.29 


TP16 


Degt'ee that in- 
structional crv.nces 
are given to pupils 




-.27 


TP23 


Teacher perceives 
poverty as due to 
society at large 


P12 Pupil initiating 


.20 


TPS 


Teacher perception 


interaction with 






of importance of 


teacher 






bringing about 
change in the school 




.20 


TP4 


Teacher practice of 
bringing about 

Cucingc? 1X1 vUc 

school 




-.30 


TPIO 


Range of teacher 
positive and 
negative uenavior 




-.20 


TPll 


Teacher asks 
open-enaeu questions 




-.38 


TP12 


Teacher is highly 
Qirective ii* ati uc 
turing discussion 
and class 




-.43 


TP13 


Teacher gives 




-.18 


TP14 


Teacher gives 
pra ise 




.22 


TP15 


Teacher gives 
corrective feed- 
back in academic 
area 




.22 


TP16 


Degree that instruct 
tional choices are 
given to pupils 




.23 


TP17 


Extent that pupils 
work independently 
or in small groups 
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Table 7 Continued 



Teacher Performance 
Pupil Variable Correlation Variable 


interaction with 
Teacher (Continued) 






^xxeni Ox «itieniion 
given to social 
and general (non- 
academic) dis- 
cussion in class 




-,26 


TP21 


Extent of attention 
givren to pupil 
behavior problems 


Pi 3 Pupil insti acting 
self or other pupils 


.22 


TPS 


Teacher introduces 
cult urallyfre levant 
new curriculum 




.27 


TPIO 


Range of teacher 
positive and 
negative behavior 




. 26 


TP12 


Teacher is highly 
directive in struc- 
turing discussion 
and class 




-.24 


TP15 


Teacher gives 
corrective feed- 
back in academic 
area 




-.27 


TP23 


Teacher perceives 
poverty as due to 
society at large 


P14 Pupil displays 
happiness or 
feelings of self- 
worth 




No significant correlation 



P15 Pupil making task- .19 TPIO Range of teacher 
related comment positive and 

negative behavior 

.41 TP12 Teacher is highly 
directive in struc- 
turing discussion 
and class 

L 
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Table 8 

Discriminant Analysis with Teacher Performance 
Variables as Predictors of Pupil 
Variables 



Pupil Variable 


Teacher Performance Variables 
that are Good Predictors 


n 

If 


P3 Total Reading 


TPl Teacher utilizes school 
and community resources 


<.01 




TPS Teacher perception of 
importance of bringing 
about change in the school 


<, 10 


• 


TPS Extent of teacher/pupil 
interaction 


<. 05 




TPIO Range of teacher positive 
and negative behavior 


<. ID 




TP 12 Teacher is highly directive 
in structuring discussion 
and class 


<.025 




TP13 Teacher gives acknowledge- 
ment 


<. 10 




TP14 Teacher gives praise 


<. 10 




TP19 Attention given to reading 
instruction 


<.025 




TP22 Teacher n«?rceives reading 
failure c pupils as internal 
to t'^acher 


<.025 




TP23 Teacher perceives poverty 
as due to society at large 


<.05 


PIO Total Self- 
Concept 


TP2 Teacher initt?fes contact 
with parents 


<.05 




TP4 Teacher practice of bringing 
about change in the school 


<. 10 




TP9 Extent of positive teacher 
behavior 


<. 10 
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Table 8 Continued 



Pupil Variable 


Teacher Performance? Variables 
that are Good Predictors 


P 




TP14 Teacher gives praise 


<. 10 




TP16 Deerree that instructional 
choices are given to pupils 


<:.10 




TP21 lixtent of attention given to 
t>imil hphavior* nfotilpms? 


^ 10 




rP22 Teacher perceives reading 
failure of pupils internal 
to teacher 


<.05 


. P12 PudII Initiating 
InU»iMction with 
Teacher 


T P4 Tp.inhf^i^ r> of of hpincrincf 

about change in the school 
ment 


<.05 
<.10 




TP15 Teacher gives corrective 
fppdbaelc in ac^adr^mie Mrf»A 






TP17 Extent that pupils work 

ind^^Dpndpnt I V or in tsrrtnll 
groups 


<.10 




TP23 Teacher perceives poverty 
as due to society at large 


<.05 


1^13 PuDil Irmtrnctincr 

Self or (Dther Pupils 


TP? T'of-iphoP I'ni* i/4 f p(">nt^^ pf 

with parents 


<.05 




teaching team 


<. 10 




TT Pin 1^ n Co r\f tfi/^f**Hi^p v^d <i if \\Tf:it 

and negative behavior 


<. 10 




TP13 Teacher gives acknowledge^ 
ment 


<. 10 




TP20 b'xtent of attention given to 
soci!il and general (non- 
academic) discussion in 
c lass 


<. 10 
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The most straightforward and concire results regarding the 
relationship of teacher performance vrariabxes to total reading gain 
and total self-concept gain come from the canonical correlation 
analysis as presented in Table 9. Unusually large pupil gains in 
both rea ding and self-concept were most closely associated with 
a teache r who perceived that reading development was primarily 
a function of pupil characteristics such as how hard the pupil tries 
rather than teache r characteristics such as how care fully the teacher 
plans the lesson. Unusually large gains were also associated 
with teachers who had a low level of teacher /pupil interaction and 
with the teacher's p ractice of bringing about change in the school^ 
the teacher's practice of initiating contact with parents and the 
teacher's practice of planning lessons with a team of teachers. 

Another set of teacher performance variables was related to 
an unusually large reading gain coupled with an unusually small self- 
concept gain. Such a combination of reading gain at the expense of 
self-concept gain was positively associated with a teacher who was 
highly directive in structuring the discussion and the clas sroom, and 
with a teacher who gave a good deal of corrective feedback to pupils . 
Reading gain at the expense of self-concept gain was also associated 
with a teacher who was below average in bringing about change in the 
school and who was below average in initiating contact with parents 

Three other teacher performance variables were significantly 
related to reading gain. The single highest correlate of reading gain 
was the teacher's utilization of school and community resources. 
Total reading gain was also posit'vely correlated with the extent of 
attention given to social and general (non-academic) discussion in class 
and was negatively correlated with attention given to reading instruction. 
Two other correlates of total self-concept gain were significant. Total 
self-concept gain was positively correlated with the teacher's perception 

' ^ g ' -- — - 

In this linear combination, self-concept gains are three times more 
important than are reading gains. 
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of the importance of bringing about change in the school and with 
the teacher^s perception that poverty is due to societal rather 
than individual factors. 

Sc>vt!r:il trends emerg e from these data. The teachers who 
were successfully able to maximize both reading and self-concept 
gain had several characteristics in common. These successful teachers 
believed that pupil characteristics rather than teacher characteristics 
are most important in determining a child^s reading development. 
It may be that these teachers trust in a child and his ability to learn 
more than do teachers who believe teacher characteristics are most 
impoi^tant in determining a child's reading development. The suc- 
cessful teacher may have strengthened a child's internal locus of 
control, or may have communicated an expectation that the child will 
learn. In addition, the second teacher performance variable asso- 
ciated with large growth in both reading and self-concept suggests 
that these teachers also provided children with a chance to work in- 
dependently. A low ratio of teacher/pupil interaction was highly 
related to the extent that children worked alone or in small groups. 

Thus, it appears that successful teachers (related to pupil 
gain in both reading and self-concept) not only believed in the child's 
importance in the learning process but also provided children a 
chance to learn on their own. Moreover, such a teacher was also 
active in changmg the school and in working with parents. In 
Phase I of this study it was found tliat teachers who were active in 
institutional change were not the teachers who were most involved 
with parents nor wern they most effective in the classroom, as defined 
by certain teacher performance variables. In the case of successful 
te -AC hers c^s discussed above, however, it appears that they are 
active on many fronts: school r eform, contact with parents, and 
reading and self^concept gain with pupils. 
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A quite different typo of teacher is able to bring iibout large 
reaping gain but at thv expense of the development of u positive 
self 'C. incept in children. Such a teacher is highly directive in 
guiding the classroom discussion and uses corrective feedback 
extensively. Whereas the teacher who brought about both large 
reading and self-concept gains frequently allowed children to work 
independently, this type of teacher was often guiding children to 
the "right" answer by means of close-ended questions and corrective 
feedback. In addition, the teacher who was successful in both reading 
and self-concept development was frequently working with parents 
while the teacher who brought about high reading gain at the expense 
of self-concept gain v/as considerably below average in bringing about 
school reform or in initiating contact with parents. It is very 
important to see that activities and attitudes of teachers about practices 
such as school reform and communication with parents were among 
the teachet performance variables most closely associated with pupil 
growth in both reading and self-concept development. 

Heading gain, considered independently of self-concept gain, 
was associated with several other teacher performances variables. 
High reading gain wag positively associated with a teacher's utilization 
of school and community resources. This may be one way that a 
teacher's attitudes about school reform and communication tvith parents 
are brought to bear upon the instruction of children. In this context 
it is important to note that the extent to which a teacher introduces culturallj 
relevant curricula is only slightly (r=,09) related to total reading gain. 
Teacher Corps graduates performed better on this teacher performance 
variable than did control teachers. Hov/ever, from this analysis it is 
cl ear that the introduction of culturally relevant curricula is not related 
to reading ^ain in pupils. 

Reading gain w as also positively associated with tho extt^nt that 
attention was given to social and general (non-academic) discussion 
in class and was nogat.v^ely associated with the extent that reading 
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Instruc-lion was empha.sigod. This finding is the opposite of what 
ono niight expiu t. I'orhaps social and genercil discussion helped 
establish rapport that led to reading gain. On the other hand, ex- 
tensive attention and time given to reading instruction could have 
resulted once teachers discovered that children had reading difficulties. 
U also might have alienated the pupils so that they made less progress 
in reading. 

Large self-concept gain^ considered independently of reading 
gain, was positively associated with a teacher's attitude that poverty 
was due to societal rather than individual factors. Such a teache'* 
wouUl be less likely to blame or denigrate poor children; 5>erhaps this 
aicJed the child's self-concept development. It may be, however, that 
a teacher's attitude about why some people are poor is only associated 
with a third variable, such as liberal political views, which is more 
clearly and directly associated with a child's self-concept develop- 
ment. Hence it would be inaccurate to relate self-concept gain direct!" 
to a teacher's attitude about poverty. 

Several conclusions can be drawn about the relationship of 
teach<;r performance variables to the school attendance and pupil 
classroom interaction variables. First, no teacher performance 
variable was significantly correlated with the extent to which pupils display 
happiness or feelings of self-worth in the classroom (P14), The reader 
should koep in mind that on this pupil variable. Teacher Corps and 
control group teachers w*'re significantly different. Yet nc teacher 
performance variable was significantly associated with this pupiJ 
variable; consequently, the difference between Teacher Corps gi'aduate 
md control tcfachers could not be further explored. 

A second conclusion to be drawn about the relationship of 
teacher performance variables to sc hool attendance or pupil class- 
room interaction variables is that then? is no consistent pattern of 
r<- jationship b(>tw'..'en certain t<'ach<,'r performance variables and 
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those pupil variablt;s. Tcariier perfornianco variables wl;ich arc 



negatively eoffelated with one pupil variablo are positively correlated 
with unothor of these PUPii variables. In good part this is due to the 
fact that the pupil variables in question, P11-P15, are often negatively 
correlated with each other. Table 10 presents these correlations. 



Table 10 
Partial Ccri^elations Among 
Certain Pupil Variables 







P12 P13 P14 


P15 


PU 


Pupil school attendance 


.49 -.25 -.32 


-.51 


P12 


Pupil initiating interaction 
with teacher 


-.30 -.42 


-.75 


P13 


Pupil instructing self or 
other pupils 


.08 


.20 


P14 


Pupil displays happiness 
or feelings of self-worth 




.32 


PI 5 


Pupil making task-rebted 
comment 







Compared to the correlations between teacher performance and these 
pupil variablf s, the correlations among these pupil variables are 
quite high and yet interpretable. For example, the variable pupil 
structing self or others (P13; r=-.30), pupil displaying happiness or 
feelings of self-worth (P14; r = -.42) and pupil making task-related 
comment {P15; r=-.75). A pupil initiating interaction with the teacher 
usuilly happens during a dialogue with the teacher whereas the latter 
threr pupil Vifiablfs usually happf-n when the child works tionc ov 
with (>th«T ciulcircn, Thf^{> litter variablori arc pesitivrly i-.orreiatcd 
with t; len olhct*. 

ErJc »o best copy flVfliUBLE 



.- Tho Uohitionship of Toaoher Hai kgro L:nd and 
TtMctiot' l.''(!ucation Proar'^ni V" ria!jl to 
T : i c In ' r Pw f o r ni a ti c e Variables 



Based on tiu? analysis ol the relatiunship of teaciier 
performance variables to pupil learning variables, it. was concitvjed 
that there vVtfre a number of solid linkages between teacnei perr 
.formance and pupil learning. Conoequer.tiy, an anuivs the ".'Z 
relationship of teacher background and Teacher Corps program 
variables to teacher peribrmance variables v./as justified that 
it was shown that the teacher perforn;ance variables were indeed 
related to pupil learning and growth. In addition, it was stiown that 
a wide range of the teacher performance variables were significantly 
related to at least one pupil variable. Consequently it was important 
to relate teacher background and training to many of the teacher 
performance variables. To simplify and focus this analysis the 
teacher background and Teacher Corps program variables were 
related to the seven clusters of teacher performance variables as 
defined in Section II-B. 

The discussion of these relationships will be based upon an 

analysis of correlations between teacher background and Teacher 

Corps program variables, and the teacher performance clusters. 
These relationships were also examined using discriminant analysis 
and multiple linear regression, however, the correlations provide 
the most comprehensive view of the reiiitionships in question. 

Table 11 presents correlations between teacher Dackground 
and Teacher Corps program variables and the first teacher per- 
formance cluster, i.e., teacher utilization of community resources. 
Tables 12-16 relate teacher background and training to teacher 
action as a change agent in the school, lesson planning and materials 
development, cla.syroom performance, i.e., affect:;- tone and teacher 
rospons'c ratc^ic- . Tii. re wor.: no .ov: :,-.^i.^n^ -. .t-; - .•..t.lu p- 
tions of probbjm.s relav : ro .-...i.^t.: i!;..-. > .^f .v.-,-:^ .r ■Uun 

and <h.-;£-w;-; , ;on. 
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Tabic 11 

TeactuT Corps lU'ograni Variable:^ That Correlate 
With Toaoher Utilization Of (Community Resources 



Teacher Corps Program X'ariablt? 


^"^ ..... 1 J • 

Correlation 


1.3 


Percent of White Interns 


.24 


: 1.5 


Team Leader /Intern Ratio 


-.26 


•> Q 


hxtent of Low-Income /Minority 
Focus in Regular School of 
Educat,ion Xerogram 


-.35 


2.6 


Tot ii iCnrollment at IHQ 


-.35 


t o 
4. 8 


Intern Learned Most From Team 

l^iii de r 


.28 


4.9 


Intern Learned Most From 
Project Director 


-.32 


4. 11 


'^taff Perceives Reading Failure 
as Due to Teacher 


-.32 


5.3 


Intern Selection Procedure: 
Number of Strategies Used to 
Contact Hard -to -Contact Groups 


-.31 


5,4 


Intern Selection Procedure: 
Academic Requirements Were 
Used 


.28 


5.5 


Intern Selection Procedure: 
Communication is Formal; 
Selection Process is Narrow- 
Based; Criteria Emphasize 
Academic Ability 


.26 


7.3 


Competencies Used in Training 
Int<,'rns 


-.29 


8.3 


Intern Chooses hllective Cour.;es 
but Isn't Accepted or in Contact 
With Px^oject Staff 


-.27 


8.4 


Intern Ke(;is Accepted in Public 
School S-tting 
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Table 11 Continued 



Teacher Corps Program Variable 


Correlation 


- 


9.2 


Intern on Teaching Team Where 
Team Leader is Master Teacher; 

'Tv-'ftiv/wj. i^iiv 11 v^iiixi^nu txuoVfS ITLZqvXIS 

to Bring About Change Outside 
Their Classroom 


.26 




9.4 


Bxtent that Cooperating Teacher 
Participates in Overall Design 


-.30 




11.3 


Extent of University Involvement 
in Community Component 


.28 




11.4 


Hours Per Week and Diversity of 
Community Component 


.33 




13.3 


Follow-up of Academic Instruction 
in School Setting 


-.34 




14. 1 


Extent of Discontinuity of Project 
Staffing 


.29 




14.3 


Extent of- Cooperative Decision- 
Making as Seen by Project Staff 


-.35 
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Tabio 12 

Tc.u*tu;i' (.lurps Program Var.iubics That Corivlate 
With Teacher Action As A Change Agt>nt In The School 





TtMcher Corps Program Variable 


Correlation 




1.5 


Team Leader /Intern Katio 


-.24 


— - 


2.3 


lixtent of Low-Income /Minority 
l'\>cuH in Regular School of 
iiducation Program 


-.26 




4.8 


Intern Learned Most Krom 
Team Leader 


.23 




4.U 


Intern Learned Most From 
Project Director 


-.26 




4. 14 


^taff tCxpiains Poverty a. s Problem 
with Individual or with Fate 


f 




7.2 


/Vmount of Simulation/ Feedback 
Tx-aining Used 


-.23 , 




7.3 


Competem-ies Used in Training 
Inte rns 


-.31 




y.2 


Inti'rn on Te tching Team Where 
Team Leader is Master Teacher 


.25 




fo.e 


Percent of Hlack St iff in Public 
Schuoi 


-.22 




14.2 

• 


t'Jxl<?nt of Cooperative Dpcision- 
M;iking at Project »s Seen by 
Principal 


.22 




14.3 


lii\tt?nt of Cooperative Decision- 
Making as Seen by Project Staff 


-.31 





As shown in Tables 11 and 12, a similar nattorn of Tpiinhnr 
Corps program variables are correlatecl with both teacher utili- 
zation of community resources and toach<?r action as a change 
agent in the school. In both cases, graduates who excelled in these 
two areas of teacher performance came from Teacher Corps projects 
where the team le ader to intern ratio was low and where interna 
felt t hey learned most from the team leader rath er than^the ^roject 
director or other staff. However, neither of the teacher performance 
clusters was related to the ethnicity of the team leader during 
tr aining. Correlations between these two teacher performance 
clusters and the proportion of white, chicano or black team leaders 
at a project were always less than r=.06. 

The two teacher performance variables were not significantly 
correlated with whether the team leader was employed in the school 
district prior to working on the Teacher Corps project. However, 
teacher action as a change agent was negatively correlated with the 
team leader's years of teaching experience with lowincome children . 
The teacher performance clusters were also related to several 
attitudes held by the project staff in general. Teacher utilization 
o^ community resources was facilitated when the project staff saw 
reading development in children as being due to pupil rather than 
teacher efforts. Earlier in this report, this same attitude on the 
part of Teacher Corps graduates was reported to be positively related 
to maximizing both reading and self-concept gain. Teacher action as 
a change agent was facilitated when the Teacher Corps graduate 
was associated with a project where the staff saw poverty as due to 
societal factors such as wages in industry, rather than individual 
factors such as lack of individual effort. 

The teacher performance clusters were related to the amount 
of simulation feedback training and the use of competencies at the 
project. Both teacher utilization of community resources and teacher 
action as a change agent were negatively related to a training program 
t hat extensively used simulation feedback training or teacher competencies. 
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JMiLteacher Performance cluntt^^ s were pofiitivelv rt>lat>>ff 
to a trixminfr situation where the tP^m leader and interns work^i. 
as an independent team p roviding instruction to children and where 
tjie cooperating teachers d id not participate in overall d^.^ian 
the program. Both teacher performance clusters were also fkcil- 
itated by a low level of cooperative dec is ion -making at the Teacher 
Corps project as seen by the project staff, although in the case of 
teacher action as a change agent, there was a positive correlation 
with cooperative dec is ion -making as seen by the school principal. 

^'^'^^^y* teacher action as a change agent in the school was 
positively correlated with having been on a team during. tr;,m<n p 
that brought about cha nge outside the classroom. A tearhpr'g 
utilization of community resources was positively related to several 
features of the communit y component at the Teacher Corps projeot. 
This teacher performance cluster was positively related to the 
number of hours per week that the intern was involved with the 
community component and the extent to which university instructors 
were involved. 



It is clear that team leaders ? lay a critical role in the develop- 
ment of these teacher pprformanr. Differences in team leader 
effectiveness were not related to .am leader ethnicity nor to whether 
team leaders worked in the school district prior to joining Teacher 
Corps. Instead, team leader differences were associated with team 
operation in the school. Teams where team leader and interns 
operated independent of other school staff and were directly res- 
ponsible for the instruction of children were also teams that brought 
about school-wide change. These teams helped develop interns who 
as graduates were proficient in utilizing community resources, 
initiating contact with parents, and acting as change agents in the 
school. 
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Table 13 presents correlations between Teacher Corps 
program variables and teacher lesson planning and materials 
development. It is harder to distinguish trends in these data than 
it was in the preceeding data. It does appear, however, that team 
leaders are again critical in the development of those teaching skills. 
Ixjsson planning and materials development tends to take place when 
the team leaders are the role group from which the graduates learned 
the most during trainmp. Teachers also did ex-^ensive lesson planni ng 
and materials development when they received extensive clinical super" 
vision during thoir trair 'n g. However, the amount of simubtion 
feedback training rece was once again negatively correlated with 
rformance. 

Table 14 presents correlations between the Teacher Corps 
program variables and the teacher's affective tone in the classroom. 
This teacher performance cluster includes the extent of teacher/ 
pupil interaction, the extent of positive teacher behavior and the 
range of teacher positive and negative behavior. Graduates who 
scored high on this teacher performance variable tended to come 
from undergraduate Teacher Corps projects where tnere was a 
considerable low-income minority group focus in the regular school 
of education curriculum. Moreover, they tended to receive more 
than average amounts of simulation feedback training, usually 
involving the use of video-tape machines and micro -teaching. 
I' inally, they tended to come fr.>m projects where the project 
staff felt there had been considerable cooperative decision'making. 

I'or the teacher performance cluster discussed previously, the 
amount of simulation feedback training was negatively related to the 
teacher performance cluster. This was true for teacher utilization 
(if community resources, to a chcr action as a change a^ent,and teacher 
i(;sson planning and materials development. The correlation between 
amount of simuktion feedback training and the teacher's affective 
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TuWo I'J 

'i'eaclier Corps Prujifam Variables That Correlate 
With Toacher Lesson Planning And Materials Development 



Teachrtr Corps Program VariahU? 


Correlation 


1.5 


Team LtjaUer/ Intern Uatio 


-.24 




N um be r o f P w via u.s Cyc ies 
of t'Hi-* f* C'oiMVii 


-.25 


•> '} 


i'ositivt' Attitude of School of 
Corps 


-.28 


2* 3 


III v/i i -t^' vv AnL.i,MiiL* / iV4inori4.y 
I'ofUH in Hogular School of 
lOduoation Program 


-.24 




Per -Pupil iJxponditui'H in District 


.22 


**• O 


micin 1-c.jrnv.a most rrom learn 
Le uler 


.32 


4.9 


Intern Learned Most From 
Project Director 


-.30 


4 1 1 


'>i.,iu I ercoives ite^iuuig I'.niure 
as Due to Teacher 


-.21 


4 1 4 


t^xpidinh 1 overty UH i rouieni 
with Individual or Fate 


-.27 


5. 1 


Inlt^rn Seh^ction Prooodunt: 
v..onimuni(!aLion is iniorm.ii; 
Sc'Iection Process is Hroad-liasod; 
Criteria: I'otential Ability, 
L:ingu.ige Ability, Personality 


-.25 


7.2 


Amount o? Simulation/ Feedback 
Training L'.sod 




8.3 


Intern Chooses i^letrtivc Courses 
but Lsn't Accepted or in Contact 
With Project Staff 


-.25 




Amount of CliniiMl Supervision 
Civ^tm to Intern 


-.21 
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TabU' 13 Continuoti 



Teacher Corps Program Variai>U» 


Correlation 


11. I 


I'^vtent of Puhlir Srhool Staff 
Support of the Inttjrn's 

C^ompuneut 


-.22 


13.1 


Umgth of Teacher t!orp>5 
Program at ihin University 


-.27 


14. 3 


i^Vtotlt of (.'ooD£»rati vrr> IJopi^-jion** 

Making as Seen by Project Staff 


-.34 


14.4 


Frequency of Clianges of Coop- 
erating Schools and School 
Districts; Lack of Influence by 
U:A; hixtent of Turnover in Dean, 
Sctiool of Ii^ducation Role 


.23 
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Table 14 

Toucher Cocpa Program Variables That Correlate 
With T«-achur Classroom Performance: Affective Tone 



Tcaohor Corps Program Variublo 




1.6 


Project Is An Undergraduate 
Project 


.24 


*> 

J» o 


h\tent of I-ow-Inoomo/Mmority 
I'ocu.s in Hogular Srhool of 
tCducation Program 


.28 


5.3 


Int<»rn SoUjction Procedure: 
Number of Strategies Used to 
Contact Ilard-to-Contict Ground 


.24 


6.2 


Numbtfr of Credits and Percent 
of Credits Out.-jide of School of 
IC ducat ion 


.31 


7.2 


Amount of Simulation/ Feedback 
Training Used 


.25 


14.3 


iixtcnt of Coupcr:itive Decision- 
Making as Seen by Project Staff 


.39 
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tone in the ciassroom is positive, however, as it is for the next 
- teacher performance variable, i.e., teacher response strategics in 
the classroom. This relationship is presented in Table 15. 

Simulation- feedback training focused on teacher-pupil verbal 
interaction in the classroom. Consequently, it would make sense 
that teacher verbal interdiction skills would improve. It isn't clear, 
^^^however, why other teacher performance areas would suffer 
because simulation feedback training was used. It may be that 
those other areas were not given sufficient time in the training 
program. It may also be that simulation -feedback training, and the 
use of teacher competencies, communicates to interns that teacher- 
pupil verbal interaction is important rather than utilization of 
community resources, action as a change agent or the development 
of new instructional materials. 

Table 16 presents Teacher Corps program characteristics 
that are significantly correlated with the extent that the teacher has 
individualized and personalized instruction for children. Included 
in this teacher performance cluster are two teacher performance 
variables, viz. , the degree that instructional choices are given to 
pupils and the extent that pupils work independently or in small groups 

Graduates who individualized and personalized instruction for 
c hildnm tend to be from graduate level Teacher Corps projects with 
a large percentage of white interns. They tend to havt? learned more 
from their team leader than from the project director. They also 
were at projects where manyx»f the courses were revised for use in 
the Teacher Corps project. In Phase I it was found that the bulk of 
the course revisions related to individualizing the instruction rather 
than to changing the course content. 

The individualization and personalization of instruction for 
children was also related to having been at a Teacher Corps project 
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Table 15 

IVuclu r Cavpci Vvogvum Variabios ,That Correlate With 



oacher Cladsroom Performance: Teacher Response Strategies 



Teacher Corps Program Vai-iabie 


V4>LPX X eicibion 


1 A 


iNiunber oi Previous Cycles of 
Teacher Corps 


-.27 


*> 

1^ • o 


iliXtent of Low-Income/ Minority 
Focus in Regular School of 
i^uucatioa Program 


.37 




i roject s Perception of Extent 
of Goal Similarity and Coop- 
eration with School of fclducation 


.45 


4* 5 


Cooperating IHHJ's are Public 
Institutions 


.24 


o u 
^* 0 


lotal bnrollment at IHE 


.58 


3.3 


Per-Pupil Expenditure in District 


.26 


4.2 


Percent of Chicano Team Leaders 


-.34 


4, J 


Percent of White Team Leaders 


.34 


4.4 


Proportion of Teacher Corps 
Credits Taught by Black Instructors 


.27 


4.5 


Proportion of Teacher Corps 

Credits Taught by Chicano Instructors 


-.25 


4.7 


Years Team Leader Has Taught 
Low-Income Children 


.24 


4. 10 


Team 1-^ader i3mployed by District 
Prior to Teacher Corn*? 


.23 


4.12 


Staff Perceives Heading Failure as 
Due to Student or Environment 


. 47 


4. 13 


Staff Explains Poverty as Structural 
Problem in Society 


.33 


4. 14 


Staff Explains Poverty as Problem 
with Individual or with Fate 


-.33 
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Table 15 Continued 



Teacher Corps Program Variable 


Correlation 


5.1 


Intern Selection Procedure; 
Communication is Informal; 
Selection Process is Broad - 
Based; Criteria: Potential 
Ability, Language Ability, 
Personality 


-.36 


5.3 


Intern Selection Procedure: 
Number of Strategies Used to 
Contact Hard-to-Contact Groups 




6.2 


Number of Credits and P;.; /cent 
of Credits Outside of School of 
Education 


.23 


8.1 


Kxtent That Intern Feels Accepted 
Within Project 


-.21 


8« 3 


Intern Chooses Elective Courses 
but Isn't Accepted or in Contact 
with Project Staff 


.35 


8.4 


Intern Feels Accepted in Public 
School Setting 


-.35 


9.2 


Intern is on Teaching Team Where 
Team Leader is Master Teacher; 
School Environment Allows Interns 
to Bring About Change Outside 
Their Classroom 


-.21 


9.4 


l:^xtent that Cooperating Teacher 
Participates in Overall Design 


.45 


10.3 


Percent of Chicano Pupils and Staff 
in Public School 


-, 29 


11.2 


i'Jxtent and Perceived Helpfulness 
of Supervision in the Community 
Component 


-.29 


11.4 


Hours Per Week and Diversity of 
Community Component 


-.49 


11.5 


Variety of Groups and Agencies 
Involved in Supervision of 
Community Component 


.44 
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Table 15 c:ontinuod 





ToAchor Corps Program Variable 


k oi relation 




12.2 


V^ariety of Daia Collection 
iviutnous V'SOu in v unuuding 
Project K valuation 


.28 




13.-3 


Follow-up of Academic Instruction 
m MMiooi netting 


.24 




14. 1 


Kxtent of Discontinuity of Project 
Sta f f ing 


-.28 




14 •> 


Making at Project as Seen by 
Principal 


-.36 




14.4 


l**r<»quenoy of Changes of Coop* 
erating Schools and School lJ)istricts; 
I^ick of Influence by LfcIA; Extent of 
Turnover in Dean, School of Education 


.44 
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Table 16 

Teacher Corps Program Variables That Correlate With 
Individualii: ition Ami Personalization Of Instruction For Children 



Teacher Corps Program Variable 


Correlation 




-fercGut oi wnite interns 


.24 


1 6 


I lojeci lb xui unaergraauaie 
Project 


-.23 




ijxieni 01 LX)\v-lnconie/ Minority 
Focus in Regular School of 
Education Program 


-.39 


2.4 


Project's Perception of Extent of 
Goal Similarity and Cooperation 
With School ot Education 


• 

-.30 


2.6 


Total Enrollment at IHE 


":.44 


4.8 


Intern Learned Most From Team 
Leader 




4.9 


Intern Learned Most From Project^ 
Director ' 


\ .... s , . 

-.39 

■ 


Hit i I 


Man 1^0 rceives Keauing railure 
as Due to Teacher 


'.-.32. 1 


5.2 


Intern Selection Procedure: 
tvommunication is rormal and 
Informal; Criteria: Personality, 
Background Experiences, Ethnic 
and Cultural Considerations 


-.31 1 


5.3 


Intern Selection Procedure: 
Number of Strategies Used to 
Contact Hard-to-Contact Groups 


-.37 


5.4 


Intern Selection Procedure: 
Academic Requirements Were 
Waived 


.28 


5,5 


Intern Selection Procedure: 
Communication is Formal; 
Selection Process is Narrow- 
Based; Criteria Emphasize Ability 


.33 
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Table 16 Continued 



Teacher Corps Program Varii?ble 


Correlation 


6.1 


lOxtont of Course Uevi.sion for 
Teacher Corps Training 


. 27 


6.2 


Number of Credits and Percent 
of Credits Outside of School of 
liducation 


-.31 


7.2 


Amount of Simulation/ Feedback 
Training Used 


-.21 


7.3 


Competencies Used in Training 
Interns 




8.3 


Intern Chooses Elective Courses 
but Isn't Accepted or in Contact 
with Project Staff 




8.4 


Intern Feels Accepted in Public 
School Setting 


.26 


9.2 


Intern is on Teach insr Team Where 
Team Leader is Master Teacher; 
School iCnvironment Allows Interns 
to Bring About Change Outside 
Their Classroom 


.26 


9.4 


Extent that Cooperating Teacher 
Participates in Overall Design 


-.29 


11.4 


Hours Per Week and Diversity of 
Community ComDonent 


A 1 


11.5 


Variety of Groups and Agencies 
Involved in Supervision of 
Community Component 


-.29 


12.3 


Variety of Role Groups that Gather 
i>ata and Use the Evaluation 


-.28 


13.3 


Follow-up of Academic Instruction 
in School Setting 


-.28 


14.1 


Extent of Discontinuity of Project 
Sta f fing 


.23 


14.3 


Extent of Cooperative Decision- 
Making as Seen by Project Staff 


-.34 
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where simulation/ feedback training was not used extensively. 
In a similar way, this teacher performance cluster was negatively 
related to the extent that teacher competencies were used at the 
project. 

Finally, individualization of instruction for children was, 
related to several characteristics of the school setting. It was 
related to a situation where the team leader a nd interns worked as 
an independent team directly responsible for the instruction of 
pupils and where the cooperating teachers did not participate in 
th e overall desig^n of the project. Moreover, it was associated 
with an intern's feeling of acceptance within the school setting and 
pr obably within the context of the independent team. Once again 
the role of the team leader as leader of an independent teaching 
team is highly related to the development of this teaching skill. 
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3« The Relati onship of Teacher Background 
and Teacher Kducation Program Variah]f>« 
to Pupil Variablr>s 

This part of the report examines the relationships between 
teacher background and teacher education program characteristics 
of the Teacher Corps graduates on the one hand and selected pupil 
- characteristics on the other hand. Table 17 presents the significant 
results of a discriminant analysis with the 75 Teacher Corps program 
variables plus teacher sex and ethnicity as predictors of subgroup 
membership of teachers as defined by each of four pupil variables, 
namely, total reading (P3) total self-concept (PIO) and two class- ' 
room interaction variables (P12 and P13). For example, this analysis 
will identify Teacher Corps program characteristics that are best 
able to predict whether a teacher had pupils who as a class were 
above average or below average in reading gain. Table 18 presents 
simple correlations between these same two sets of variables, i.e., 
each of the Teacher Corps program and background characteristic 
variables was correlated with each of the four pupil variables. 
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Table 17 

Discriminant Analysis With Teacher Corps Program 
Characteristics As Predictors Of Pupil Variables 



Teacher Corps Program 
Variables that are Good 
Pupil Variable Predictors p 

P3 Total Reading 13.2 Extent to Which Goals <,05 

are Known and Shared 
by Project Staff 

9.5 Amount of Clinical <.025 
Supervision Given to 
Intern 



14.4 Frequency of Changes <.05 
of Cooperating Schools 
and School Districts; 
Lack of Influence by LEA; 
Extent of Turnover in Dean, 
School of Education 



PIO Total Self-Concept 7.3 



Competencies Used in 
Training Interns 



<.05 



P12 Pupil Initiating 
Interaction with 
Teacher 



11.2 Extent and Perceived <.001 
Helpfulness of Super- 
vision in the Community 
Component 

2.1 Percent of Minority <.025 
Group Professors in 
School of Education 



14,4 Frequency of Changes <, 10 

of Cooperating Schools 
and School Districts; 
Lack of Influence by LEA; 
Extent of Turnover in Dean, 
School of Education 



P13 Pupil Instructing 

Self or Other Pupils None 
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Table 18 

Tcachur Background .\nd Teacher Corps Program Variables 
That Correlate With Pupil Variables 



Pupil Variable 


Teacher Corps 1 
Correlation Program Variable | 


P3 Total Reading 


None 1 



PIO Total Self-Concept 



-.28 
.33 

-.30 



.24 



-.26 



-.25 
-.28 



.30 



4. 1 Percent of Black Team 
Leaders 

4, 6 Proportion of Teacher 
Corps Credits Taught 
by White Instructors 

5.2 Intern Selection Proce- 
dure: Communication 
is Formal and Informal; 
Criteria: Personality, 
Background Experiences J 
Ethnic and Cultural Con-f 
siderations 

6. 1 Extent of Course 
Revision for Teacher 
Corps Training 

6. 2 Number of Credits and 
Percent of Credits Out- 
side of School of Edu- 
cation 

7. 2 Amount of Simulation/ 
Feedback Training Used 

9. 1 Similarity of Views 

Between Team Leader 
and Cooperating Teacher] 
Regarding Goals of 
Teacher Corps, Curri- 
culum Development and 
Supervision 

10. 1 Percent of White Pupils 
und Staff in Public 
School 
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'able 18 (Continued) 



Pupil Variable 



Teacher Corps 
Correlation Program V'ariuble 



PIO Total Sulf-Concopt 



-.36 



•.32 



.25 



11.2 Extent and Perceived 
Helpfulness of Super- 
vision in the Community 
Component 

13.1 Length of Teacher 

Corps Program at this 
University 

14.4 Frequency of Changes 
of Cooperating Schools 
and School Districts; 
Lack of Influence by 
LEA; Kxtent of Turn- 
over in DSE Hole 



P12 Pupil Initiating ,29 3.1 Number of Pupils per 

Interaction with District 



Teacher 



• 30 3.2 Percent of Low-Income 

Pupils in District 

.30 4,1 Percent of Black 

Team Leaders 

-.24 4.6 Proportion of Teacher 

Corps Credits Taught 
by White Instructors 

.23 4,9 Intern Learned IVIost 

Krom Project Director 

.40 4. 11 Staff Perceives Heading 

Failure as Due to 
Teacher 

.27 5.3 Intern St;l<>ction Pro- 

cedure: Number of 
Strategies Used to 
Contact Hard-to-Contact 
Groups 

-.42 6. 1 Kxtent of Course He- 

vis ion for Toacher 
Corps Training 
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BEST copy mmii 



Tablt' la <C\)ntinuod) 



i>..»sii\' .1 Teacher Corps 

I upii \ ariablc Correlation l»rogram Variable 



1 U I upii Initiating .22 6. 2 Number of Credits and 

Interaction with Percent of Credits 

Outside of School of 
i^ducation 

•33 8.2 Intern reels lie /She 

Can be Self-Directed 

-.29 9.2 Intern on Teaching 

Team Where Team 
Leader is Master 
Teacher; School Kn- 
vironment Allows 
Interns to Bring About 
Change Outside Their 
Classroom 

.31 9.4 lixtent that Cooperating 

Teacher Participates 
in Overall Design 



. ^'-^ 10. 1 Percent of VVliite Pupils 

and Staff in Public 
School 

-.28 !0.3 Percent of Chicano 

Pupils and Staff in 
Public School 

.-'J 10.7 Percent of Pupils in 

Titl<> I Program at 
School 

.38 11,2 liJxtent and Perceived 

Helpfulness of Super- 
vision in the Com- 
munity Component 

.34 11.5 Vari(»tv of Croups and . 

Agencies Involved in 
Sup<»rvision of Com- 
munity Component 

.31 12.1 C«>mprehirnsiveness of 

ProJ(M t J'Jvaluation 



Table 18 (Continued) 



Pupil Variable 


Correlation 


Teacher Corps 
Program V^ariable 


P12 Pupil Initiuting 
Interaction with 
Teacher 


.29 


13.3 


Ki)llow-up of Academic 
Instruction in School 
Setting 




.40 




University Profe.ssor'.s 
Knowledge of Overall 
Instruction Given 
Interna 




.21 


14.3 


lixtent of Cooperative 
Dcrision-Alaking .is 
Seen by Project Staff 


P13 Pupil Instructing 
Self or Other 
Pupils 


-.38 
-.32 


3. 1 

3.2 


Number of Pupils per 
District 

Percent of Low- 
Income Pupils in 
District 




-.33 


4. 1 


Perct-nt of Ulaek 
Team Leaders 




.24 


4,5 


Proportion of Teacher 
Corps Credits Tnupht 
by Chicano Inslructurs 




.22 


4.6 


I*roportion of Teachitr 
Corps Credits Taui^Ul 
by White Instructors 




-.24 


4.7 


Years Te.im Leader 
Has Taught Low- 
Income Children 




.31 

* 


4.8 


Intern learned IVlost 
From Team Lcatier 




-.32 


4.U 


Intern learned Most 
Prom Project 
Director 




•.55 


4, 11 


Staff Perceives 
Reading Faiiuro as 
Due to Teacher 
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Table 18 (Continued) 



Pupil Variable 



Teucher Corps 
Correlation Program Variable 



1U3 Pupil Instructing 
Self or Other 
Pupils 



-.26 



.23 



.44 



-.21 



30 
.3a 



-. 38 



. 32 



.24 



5.3 Intern S<»ii'cl ion I'ri)- 
ceciuro: Number of 
Strategics I'svcJ to 
Contact Hard-to- 
Contact Groups 

5.4 Intern Selection Pro- 
cedure: Acadi-mic 
liecjuirementrf Wore 
Waived 

6. 1 iCxtent of Course Re- 
vision for Teacher 
Corps Training 

6. 2 Number of Credits and 
Percent of Credits 
Outside of School of 
i:^ducation 

8.2 Intern i eels He/ She 
Can be .Stlt'-Uin.eted 

U,2 Intern on TtMohing 
T(»am Where Team 
Leader is iVlast^'r 
Toacher; School iiin- 
virurunent Allows 
Interns to Hring 
Al)oui C'hanRe Outside 
Their C!ia:;i;room 

y.4 tJxtent that Cooperating 
Teat her I'art icipates 
in Overall Design 

10. 1 IVreunt of White 
I*upjJs jnd staff in 
Publu: School 

10. 2 ijJxteni f>f Intern Kx- 
posur<> to Innov;itiv'»» 
Tr.u'hing and Intern' s 
Sense th.tt -^diool 
Staff Support Hjs 
l::f forts 
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Table 18 (C'tmtinuud) 



l*Uf>il Varialiio 



Co f relation 



Pi:i Puj^il Instructing 
Si ll oi Other 



• Ml 



- 4'> 



.28 



-.31 



-.24 
-.29 

-.33 

. -.51 



-.27 



10.3 Pi>M'>'nt of C'hicuno 
Pupils and Staff in 
i*ublu: Schoul 

10.7 Pt*rcont of Pupils in 
Title I Program at 
School 

11.2 iJxtenl iind IVrrceivi'd 
Help fulness i>f Supcr- 
vihion in th«» Community 
Component 

1 1.3 iCxtcnt of rnivc'i .sity 
Involvmifnt in Com- 
munity C«)mpon(.'nt 

11.4 Hours Per Week .ind 
Diversity of Com- 
munity Component 

11.5 Variety of CJroiips 
and AgtMH-ios Involved 
in Supervi-.i<»n of. 
Community C'omponent 

12, 1 Comprehen-iivi.ness 
of Proiect ivv-aiuation 

13. 1 Length of Teaeher 
Corps Program at 
this University 

13.3 Kollow-up of Aeademii- 
Instruction in School 
Setting 

13.4 I niversity Professor's 
Knowledge of Overall 
Instruction Gjv^en 
Interns 

14,3 hlxtent of Cooperative 
Decision-Making as 
Seen by Project Staff 
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Ah shown in Table 18 , there were no teacher background or 
Teacher Corps program characteristics that were significantly 
correlated with total reading gain. Three Teacher Corps program 
characteristics, however, did effectively discriminate between 
teachers whose pupil made large reading gains and teachern whose 
pupils made small reading gains. These three are: the amount of 
clinical supervision which the intern received during his training, 
lh<.' extent to which the Teaclier Corps projects' goals were known 
and shared by project staff and the lack of turnover in the cooperating 
schools and school districts. The sex or ethnic group of the teacher 
wa s not significantly related to reading gain. 

^. num ber of Teacher Corps program variables were re late d 
to toti l self-concept gain in pupils. Graduates whose pupils made 
l argo gains in self-concept were in Teacher Corps projects w ith 
many chatn^cteristics in common. These projects had a higher p ro- 
portion of interns* courses which were taught by white instructors 
(r=.31) and more of the interns' courses were within the school of 
education (r=,26). These projects also had a lower percentage of 
black team leaders (r=«.28). These projects were also characterized 
by extensive revision of courses taken by interns (r=,24). Moreover^ 
th e program at these projects did not include the extensive use of 
si mulation/ feedback training (r=>.25) nor were teacher competencies 
used extensively . 

Graduates who had pupils with large gains in self-concept also 
came from projects where there was a large percentage of white 
pupil.'; in the cooperating schools (r=.30). There tended to be a low 
turnover in the number of schools and school districts *hat were co- 
operating with the project and interns tended not to feci accepted in 
these public school settings (r--.28). No other variable which depicted 
the degree of personalization of the Teacher Corps program was related 
to self-concept gain in pupils. Finally, there was a negative relation- 
ship {r=-.30) between projects that emphasized an intern's background, 
ethnic and cultural factors as selection criteria, and graduates who 
had pupils with large self-concept gains. 
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BEST m AVmuiBLE 

TisurluT baokground and Teacher Corps program vari ibies 
were also correlated with two pupil claH.sroom interaction variables: 
pupil interacting with the teacher <P12) and pupil instructing self or 
olht»r childrtMi (I'^l^). These tvvi> pupil varivibles Wi'Vr n<>gativi*iy 
CDri'eiated with each other, y*/t tiiirf alone would not explain the very 
interi».sting pattet*n of oorrelatio!i8 between thei^e two variables and 
Teacher Corps program characteristics. Many Teacher Corps 
program variables are correlated with these two variables and in 
ahnost t;very case, the same Teacher Corps program variable is 
correlated with both pupil variables. Moreover, the correlations 
are always in the opposite direction so that a Teacher Corps program 
variable lliat is negatively correlated with pupil interacting with 
teacher (P12) is positively correlated with pupil instructing self or 
other cliildren (PI 3), The results are summarized in Table 19 • 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these data^ Firsts there 
are definite patterns of relationship between the Teacher Corps 
program variables and total self-concept gain (P3), p upil initiating 
interaction with teacher (P12), and pupil instructing self or other 
children (P13)> There were no clear patterns of relationship betwe en 
Teacher Corps program characteristics and total reading gain> 

A second conclusion Is that the pupil self-concept gain is most 
associated with the grad uate having been at a T ea cher C or ps pr oject 
whe r e interns were instructed by white instructors within the school 
of education. Courses taught to interns at these projects were ex- 
t ensive ly revised but did not include extensive use of simulation/ 
feedback training or teacher competencies. Finally^ interns 
at these projects taught in schools with a high percentage of whit e 
gupi I s^ yet interns did not feel accepted in the school se tting. To 
gather information about whether an intern felt accepted in the school 
setting, the intern was asked whether he/she felt accepted as an 
individual by cooperating teachers, by other school staff members 
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Table 19 

A Comparison Of Correlations Between Teacher Corps 



Program Variables and Two Pupil Variables 



Teacher Corps Program Variables 


Correlation with 
Pupil Initiating 
Interaction with 
Teacher 


Correlation with 
Pupil Instructing 
Self or Other 
Children 


3.1 


Nuniber of Pupils per District 


.29 


-.38 


3 2 


in District 


.30 


-.32 


4 1 




.30 


-.33 


4.5 


Proportion of Teacher Corps Credits 
xaugnt oy L.tucano instructors 


NS* 


t 

.22 


4.6 


Proportion of Teacher Corps Credits 
Taught by White Instructors 


-.24 


.22 


4,7 


Years Team Leader Has Taught 
Low-Income Children 


NS 


-.24 


4.8 


Intern Learned Most From Team 
Leader 


NS 


-31 




iniern i^e*irnea iviost r coxti Jt roject 
Director 


.23 




4 11 


.^xaii rerceives ueaaing rauure as 
Due to Teacher 


.40 


-.55 


5.4 


Intern Selection Procedure? 
Academic Requirements Were 
Waived 


NS 


23 


6. 1 


Kxtent of Course Revision for 
Teacher Corps Training 


-.42 


.44 


6.2 


Number of Credits and Percent of 
Credits Outside of School of 
Education 


.22 


-.21 


8.2 


Intern Feels He /She Can be 
Self-Directed 


.33 


-.30 


9.2 


Intern is on Teaching Team Where 
Team Leader is Master Teacher; 
School Environment Allows Interna 
to Bring About Change Outside 
Their Classroom 


-.29 


.38 



^Correlation was not significant. 
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Table 19 (ContiAued) 



Teacher Corps Program Variables 



Correlation with 
Pupil Initiating 
Interaction with 
Teacher 



Correlation with 
Pupil Instructing 
Self or Other 
Children 



9,4 Extent that Cooperating Teacher 
Participates in Overall Design 

10. 1 Percent of White Pupils and 
Staff in Public School 

"10.2 Extent of Intern iSxposure to 

Innovative Teaching and Intern's 
Sense that School Staff Support 
His Efforts 

10. 3 Percent of Chicano Pupils and 
Stiff in Public School 

10. 7 Percent of Pupils in Title I 
Program at School 

11.2 Extent md Perceived Helpfulness of 
Supervision in the Community 
Component 

11.3 Extent of University Involvement 
in Community Component 

11.4 Hours Per Week and Diversity of 
Community Component 

11.5 Variety of Groups and Agencies 
Involved in Supervision of 
Community Component 

12. 1 Comprehensiveness of Project 
Evaluation 

13.1 Length of TeiCher Corps Program 
at this University 

13.3 Follbw-up of Academic Instruction 
in School Setting 

13.4 University Professor's Knowledge 
of Overall Instruction Given Interns 

14.3 Extent of Cooperative Decision- 
Making IS Seen by Project Staff 



.31 
-.22 



NS 
-.28 
.29 

.38 

NS 
NS 

.33 
.31 
NS 
.29 
.40 
.21 



-.38 
.32 



.24 
.27 
-.29 

-.42 
.29 
.28 

-.31 
-.24 
-.29 
-.33 
•.51 
-.27 
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and by other interns on the teaching team. It is interesting to note 

that graduates in the Phase II sample who were most effective in 

aiding both reading and self-coii c cpt deyolopxnent in pupils felt isolated 

17 

and pou-erlcss in tho sc hoo l se tting. Self-concept gain was also 
related, as discusseti above, to graduates who were in Teacher Corps 
projects whore interns didn*t feel accepted in the school setting. 

Finally it can be concluded that two pupil variables, pupil 
initiating contact with teacher and pupil instructing self or other 
children are closely related to the sanie set of Teacher Corps 
program variables. This consistent pattern of relationship between 
these pupil variables and Teacher Corps program characteristics 
strongly suggests that teacher training does make a difference on 
pupil behavior in the classroom and on related teacher performance. 
This conclusion can be generalized to include the positive relationship 
of Teacher Corps training to pupil self-concept development. 



17, This idea will be discussed again in the next section of the report. 
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An Assessment of the Relationship of School Climate Variables 
to Teacher Performance and Teacher Effectiveness 



Comparison of Teacher Corps Graduates and Controls 
on the School Climate Variables 

The school climate variables describe several conditions 
in the school which may influence the performance and effectiveness of 
the teachers in the study. The school climate variables used in the 
study arc: 

• The percentage of low-income students at the school (SCI). 

• The extent that the teacher receives curriculum materials 
and ideas from other school staff (SC2). 

• The degree of similarity of ideas about curriculum and 
discipline between the teacher and other school staff (SC3). 

• The extent that the teacher feels isolated and powerless in the 
school setting (SC4). 

Teacher Corps graduates were compared with control teachers on 
each of these variables. The results of this comparison are presented in 
Table 20. 

Both Teacher Corps graduates and control teachers taught in schools 
where the majority (55% in both cases) of the children were from low 
jngpme fajtnil^^g, in this analysis, a low income family was defined as 
having an annual income of less than $6,000. There was no significant 
difference between the two groups of teachers on this variable (SCI). 
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The Teacher Corps graduates and control teachers were signi- 
ficantly different on two school climate variables. Teacher Corps 
graduates received fewer ideas and curriculum materials from other 

school staff (SC2), The graduates also perceived that their views about 

eurriculum and discipline were more divergent from the views of other 
.tgach^rs than were the views of control teachers (SC3) . Stated differently, 
each teacher in the study rated the degree of similarity between his own 
views and the views held by other staff at the school on various curriculum 
and discipline issues. In general, the control teachers perceived their 
views as being more similar to the views held by other school staff than 
did the Teacher Corps graduates. Finally, there was no significant 
difference between the two groups of teachers in terms of the extent to which 
the teacher felt isolated and powerless in the school setting (SC4). 

Several conclusions can be drawn from these data. In schools 
served by Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps graduates, the majority of pupils 
(55%) were from low-income families. Moreover, there was no signi- 
ficant difference between Teacher Corps graduates and controls in terms 
of the percentage of pupils in the school who were from low-income 
families. This finding was anticipated given that control group teachers were 
selected because they were teaching the same type of child in the same 
school or at least the same school district. The lack of a significant 
difference between groups of teachers on this variable only means that 
the teachers were well matched in terms of pupil socioeconomic status. 

A second conclusion is that the Teacher Corps graduates received 
fewer ideas and curriculum materials from other school staff than did 
control teachers. This could have happened for several reasons. The 
graduates may have been better prepared to work with inner city children, 
or at least they felt they were, so that they didn't need or seek out ideas 
and materials from other school staff, A second possible explanation is 
that graduates didn't receive as many ideas and materials because their 
views about curriculum and discipline were more divergent from the 
views held by other school staff than were the views held by the control 
teachers. The extent to which a teacher received materials and ideas from 
other teachers was highly correlated (r='.45) with the similarity of views 
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between that tcacjher and other loachers at the school. 

Two possible explanation's for the difference between graduates 
and controls on tho e\t(»nl to which teacher receives curriculum 
materials and ideas from other school staff can be ruled out, however. 
Differences between graduates and controls in terms of ideas and 
materials received from other school stuff do not appear to be related 
to the degree of isolation and powerlessness which a teacher feels in 
the school setting (SC4). There was no significant difference between 
graduates and controls on this variable (SC4) and its correlation with 
<SC2), the extent to which a teacher receives ideas and materials from 
other school staff, is low (r=.04). A second potential explanation is 
that differences in ideas and materials received are a result of dif- 
ferences in exposure to team teaching. Tliis explanation can also be 
ruled out because graduates and controls did not differ on the degree to 
which they were involved in team planning or teaching (TPti). 

A third conclusion relates to the similarity of views, as perceived 
by the teacher, between himself and other teachers at the school. 
Control teachers rated their views about curriculum and discipline as 
being somewhat similar to the views of other teachers at the school. 
Teacher Corps graduates rated their views as being somewhat different 
from the views of other teachers. 

A fourth conclusion drawn from these data is that Teacher Corps 
graduates and controls did not differ in terms of the extent to which the 
teacher felt isolated and powerless in the school setting. This variable 
was measured by a Likert-type scale (the response categories were: 
strongly agree, agree, disagree, strongly disagree) with the following 
two items: 

• "l am just a cog in the wheel at this school. " 

• "I don't feel close to other teachers at this school." 
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Those itoms d»?fino an isolateU and powerless individual toachor. 
Howev^er^ teachers could also feel alienated from the school system 
administration vet feel unified and powerful^ perhaps through mem" 
bership in a teacher union, or by some other form of collective 

i.^.^;t,j,Pn. This collective {ge pse of alienation was not studied directly 

although it was clearly a powerful force in some school districts 
included in the study. In one district, for example^ the spring dat a 
collection was delayed because first year teachers were engaged in 
a lawsuit related to their dis missal d ue to budg et cut-backs^ 

% 

J^Q^-l ^faduates and cont rols had group mean scores that ^ 
vvere vet V ck»st* t^ the tlieorNt;tic;il mid-point of the scale measuring an 
individual teacher's sense of isolation an d powerlessn ess. One could 
infer from this that neither graduates nor contt-ols believed they were 
especial ly isola ted or powerles s as ind ividual teachers^ liowever, it 
would be interesting to compare graduates with a broader-based sample 
of teachers on this variable. This is not to say that teachers di'd or did 
not feel alienated in a collective sense. 



2. Correlation with School Climate Variables 

Table 21 presents school climate variables that are 
significantly correlated with teacher performance and pupil variables. 
These correlations suggest school cbmatn conditions under which 
teachei's are especially effective or ineffective. 

Tho percentage of low income students at the school (SCI) is 
significantly correlated with two teacher performance variables. Teachers 
at s'^hook with a high percentage of p u pils from lo w income families 
spend a greater proportion of their time dealing with pupil behavioral 
problems (TP 21; r = .23). Teachers at these schools also gave less 
praise to the children (TP14; r=-.21). 
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Vhi' {HTriMiiai^c of lovv-incomo students at the scliool vva4i also 
significantly correlated with several pupil variables. Teachers at 
^jcljiools with a high percentage of low-income pttpils were able to 
ll^ ! l-'^*^*^^tt*r influenct> on thi* total self-concept gain oft htir pupils 
{riO; r-rZ2). As could be expected, pupils in schools witii a large 
perceiUagc of lowincome pupils had a higher rat«^ of abs^mtticism 
than did pupils in more middle class schools (Pll; r--^:??). ^ 

r»U' t'xti-nt to wliicli the teacher nuHMvos curriculum mate rials ^ 
and Kiv 'aH l'i;oni Qthor sohuol staff (SC'2) was siffliificantty corfo J atcd ^ 
with I ntir.ibcf of teuchor po rformancc variablos. Thi.s variable? wa s ^ 
po siinc'ly associatod with tho oxtcni to which the teacher was involved ^ 
in te am planning (TPS; r=.41); the ex ten t of teacher/pupil interaction 
( TPS; r-.43) and the utilization of school and community resources in 
teaching (TPl; r=« 25). The extent to whic h the teacher received 
curriculum materials and ideas from other tearhers was also positively 
c orrelated with the extent to which pupils display happiness or feelings 
of self-worth (P14; r=.21) . 

The teacher's perception of the degree of similarity of ideas 
between himself and other school staff (SC3) was positively related to 
the extent of teacher /pupil interaction (TPS; r=.43) and was inverse ly 
re lated to the extent to which pupils worked independf»ntly (TP17; r'-.SS) * 
It was also negatively related to the extent to which the teacher utilized 
co mmunity resources in his teaching (TPl; r°-. 29). 

Tho degree of similarity of ideas between the teacher and other 
teachers at the school was also significantly related to several pupil 
variahle s. It was positively related to total reading gain (P3; r=»26) 
and to the extent pupils were inf^tructing themselves or other pupils 
(P13; r=.13). 

The last school climate variable was the extent to which the teacher 
felt isolated and powerless in the school setting (SC4). This variable was 
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^ COPY mmu 

positively tvlaU'd to the extent the teacher used community resources 
in his teaching (TI>1; r = .23), the extent the teacher perceives that 
institutional change is needed at the school (TPS; r=.30) and the extent 
the teacher intrcxhu-ed culturally relevant new curricula (TPS; r=.23). 
Th<! variable' was ncf^^atively related to the extent the teacher was 
involved in team planning (TP6; r=-.25) and the extent of teacher/ 
pupil interaction (TPS; r--,34). 

The extent to which the teacher felt isolated and powerless in 
tht> school setting w.is negatively related to reading gains in pupils. 
It was m.^ itively rei.ited to word knowledge gain (PI; r=-.21) and to 
total reading, gain (P3; r = -.23). However, the variable was positively 
correl:ited with total self-concept gain in pupils (PIO; r - .24). 

Sevtu-ai conclusions can bo dr:iwn about the rebtionship of the 
school climate variables to teacher performance or pupils variables. 
The first is that Teacher Corps graduates who teich in schools with a 
li^l' g^' percentage of low-income children tend to spend more time 
d ealing with pupil behavior problems and praise chi ldren less often 
yi-iP ^" ^jraduates who teach middle class child ren . Whatever one's 
beliefs are about the necessity of having to devJtTllnore time to behavioral 
problems in low-income schools, it is not necessary that teachers 
praise cnildren less in these settings. However, it is appropriate 
to consider this finding in the light of a sec'ond conclusion, i.e., pupils in 
si hools serving low-income families tend to have greater self-concept 
gains than do pupils in middle class schools. While this finding may be 
an artifact of the test or of regression toward the mean, it is equally 
likel> to be a result of differtmces in teacher behavior interacting with 
pupil n(>eds md b ickgrounil ch u-actoristics. A further analysis of 
the i:onditions under which self-concept gi-owth is maximized is needed. 

A rather pr(>dictd)le conclusion can be drawn from m analysis of 
the second school climate variible. The extent to which a teacher receives 
ide IS and materials from other teachers is highly related (r = .43) 
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to the extent of team pliinning involving that teaclier. It sUouiJ bo 
pointed out that many graduates had to be excluded from this study 
because they taught on a teaching team where several teachers worked 
on reading with each child ovt.'r tht; course of the year. In these cases 
there was no acceptable way to partition the effects of the various 
teachers; thus the graduate was excluded. In the context of this 
discussion, however, it can be ai-gued that these teachers probably 
received even more ideas and assistance from other teachers than 
did teachers included in the study. 

The third school climate variable is the degree of similarity of 
ideas between the teacher and other school staff in the areas of 
discipline and curricula. Many of the relationships between this 
variable and the teacher performance variables were further clarified 
by means of an analysis of data using canonical correlation. In this 
"jase, the analysis identified combinations of school climate variables 
and teacher performance variables. Specifically, a teacher who has 
views similar to other school staff (SC3) and who receives many ideas and 
curriculum materials from other teachers (SC2) tends also 
to be a teacher who interacts extensively with the pupils (TP8) but who 
doesn't allow children to work in small groups or alone (TP17) and 
doesn't give pupils praise for their efforts (TP14). On the other hand, 
a teacher who has views similar to other school staff (SC3) and who feels 
isolated and powerless in the school setting (SC4) also tends to be 
a teacher who displays positive behavior toward children (TP9), who 
praises children a good deal (TP14) and who initiates interaction with 
parents (TP2).^^ This analysis has identified two types of teac hers 
who tend to score high on the third school climate variable. It can be 
concl uded that teachers who have views similar to other sta ff and who 

18. The linear combination is: 1.0 (SC2) + .78 (SC 3) =(cor relation 
+.85) = K0 (TPS) -.66 (TP17) -.61 (TP14). 

19. The linear combination is; 1.0 (SC4) +.65 (SC3)=(correlation 
+.63) = 1.0 (TP9) +.73(TP2) +.73 {TP14). 
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obtain i(K>as and ni:tt<M'ial.s from other staff also tend to be teachers 
who interact exten sively with children but donH allow children to work 
in small groups and don't give much praise to children. On the other 
hand^ tt-.u'hc t-?-; who hLiVc vu'vv s sitnilai- to other staff and who feel 
isolatiMi and po\vorl(>S8 in 'r-ichool setting tend to display positive 
behavior toward eh.ildren, :<nd to praise them. 

Stated difi\>rentlv. teachers wlio individualize instruction for 
- children, defin(?d in terms of allowing children to work in small 
groups or individually and who praise children are teachers who don't 
o btain ide.ts ui- materials from other teachers and don't perceive 
their views as being similar to other teachers > An additional group 
of graduates also praise children a good deal. These are graduates 
who perceive their views as similar to those of other staff but who 
also feel isolated and powerless in the school setting. It is interesting 
that in both cases / praising of children is associated with a teacher's 
sense of being different from other teachers. 
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IV. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
The goals of Phase II of the study were: 

1. To contrast the teacher performance and pupil learning 
gains of Teacher Corps graduates with those of control 
group teachers. 

2. To analyze the relationship of teacher background, 
teacher education program, teacher performance and 
pupil performance for the Teacher Corps graduates. 

3. To assess the effects of the professional support which 
Teacher Corps graduates and controls receive upon their 
teacher performance and effectiveness. 

4. To compare Teacher Corps graduates included in Phase 
II with all graduates of projects studied in Phase I. 

This summary is organized around these goals. 

^o^^ ^' To contrast the teacher performance and pupil learning 
gains of Teacher Corps graduates with those of control 
group teachers. 

Teacher Corps and control group teachers were compared on 
each of the teacher performance variables and on the clusters of 
teacher performance variables. The teacher performance variables 
were derived from tne training goals of the twenty Teacher Corps 
projects which prepared these graduates. 

Teacher Corps graduates were superior to control group 
teachers on many of the teacher performance variables desired by 
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Teacher Corps projects. Thi Teacher Corps graduates were most 
different from control group teachers in terms of: 

• developing ethnically relevant curricula. 

• using community resources in teaching and initiating 
contact with parents. 

• positive attitudes about reading development and causes 
of poverty in the society. 

Those variables reflect a special concern about low income/ 
minority group children on the part of the graduate. This emphasis 
is consistent with the training goals of many Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps 
projects. 

There was no difference between the two groups of teachers in 
terms of tlieir perception of the importance of bringing about educational 
change in the school. In addition, there were no differences in their 
actual practice in attempting to bring about this change. There were 
also no differences between Teacher Corps graduates and controls 
on any teacher performance variable based on classroom observation 
of the teacher. More specifically. Teacher Corps graduates and con- 
trol.^ did not differ in terms of the observed affective tone in the class- 
room, teacher questioning, structuring or response strategies or 
the degree of attention given pupil behavioral problems in the classrr^om. 
Thus, rather clear and consistent differences between Teacher Corps 
graduates and controls on such things as the introduction of culturally 
relevant materials or the use of community resources did not generalize 
to such areas as being a change agent in the school or the interaction 
between teacher and pupils in the classroom as assessed by the teacher 
performance measures used in the study. 

T'iacher effectiveness was assessed in terms of pupil growth in 
reading, self-concept, school attendance and selected classroom 
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interaction variables. There were no significant differences between 
Teacher Corps and control group classes on any reading measure 
despite a greater emphasis on reading instruction and academic subject 
matter on the part of control group teachers in grades 2-3. 

However, Teacher Corps graduates were able to bring about 
~ changes in a child's self-concept that were significantly greater than 

changes brought about by control group teachers. These changes 
consisted of observed expressions of greater happiness and greater 
self-worth in the classroom and better scores on important sub-scales 
of the self -concept scale* 

Of particular importance were two sub-scales on the self -concept 
scale. These were two of three sub-scales on which pupils of Teacher 

Corps graduates scored significantly higher than did pupils of control 

group teachers. The first is a child's self-concept about his physical 

appearance and attributes. This sub-scale includes items such as 

"I am good looking", "I have a pleasant face", and "l have a bad figure". 

Many children have real concerns about their body image and 

appearance. Children from many minority groups are often burdened 

with the additional problem of racial and ethnic discrimination related 
to physical ciiaracteristics. In this context, the minority group child's 
self-concept about his/her physical appearance is especially important 
but also is especially difficult to improve. Consequently, it is re- 
markable that Teacher Corps graduates could bring about significantly 
greater gain on this sub-scale within one school year. 

The second sub-scale pertains to a child's feelings of happiness 
and satisfaction. Typical items from this sub -scale are "l am a happy 
person", "l like being the way I am", and "l wish I were different". 
These items are directly related to a child's satisfaction and happiness 
with himself. As such, this sub-scale may be more central to a child's 
attitude about himself than are several of the other sub-scales such as 
good behavior, intellectual and school status, and lack of anxiety, 
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Thus It is doubly unusual that Teacher Corps graduates could bring 
about significantly greater gain in pupils on both their attitude about 
their physical appearance and attributes and their sense of happiness 
and satisfaction with themselves. 



Goal 2: 



To analyze the relationship of teacher background, 
teacher education program, teacher performance and 
pupil performance for the Teacher Corps graduates. 

The most important findings concerning the relationship of 
toaehcr performance variables to pupil variables relate to reading 
and self-concept growth in pupils. This analysis identified two dif- 
ferent types of teachers. The first type of teacher had pupils with 
large gains in both reading and self-concept development. The other 
type of teacher had pupils with large reading gains but very small 
gains in self-concept. 

Unusually large pupil gains in both reading and self-concept 
were most closely associated with a teacher who perceived that reading 
development was primarily a function of pupil characteristics such as 
how hard the pupil tries rather than teacher characteristics such as 
how carefully the teacher plans the lesson. Unusually large gains 
were also associated with teachers who had a low level of teacher/ 
pupil interaction and with the teacher's practice of bringing about change 
in the school, the teacher's practice of initiating contact with parents 
and the teacher's practice of planning lessons with a team of teachers. 

Another set of teacher performance variables was related to 
unasually large reading gain coupled with unusually ^^mall self-concept 
gain. Such a combination of reading gain at the expense of self-concept 
gain was positively associated with a teacher who was highly directive 
in structuring the discussion and the classroom, and with a teacher 
who gave a good deal of corrective feedback to pupils. Heading gain at 
the expense of self-concept gain was also associated with a teacher 
who was below average in bringing about change in the school and who 
was below average in initiating contact with parents. 
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The most important findings concerning the relationship of 
teacher education program variables to teacher performance 
variables relate to two clusters of teacher performance variables. 
A iimilar pattern of teacher education variables were correlated 
with both teacher utilization of community resources and teacher 
action as a change agent in the school. In both cases, graduates 
who excelled in these two areas of teacher performance came from 
Teacher Corps projects where the team leader to intern ratio was 
low, and where interns felt they learned most from the team leader 
rather than the project director or other staff. However, neither 
teacher performance cluster was related to the ethnicity of the team 
leader during training. The two teacher performance variables were 
not significantly correlated with whether the team leader was employed 
in the distrie.t prior to working on the Teacher Corps project. However, 
teacher action as a change agent was negatively correlated with the 
team leader's years of teaching experience with low-income children. 

The teacher performance clusters were related to several 
attitudes held by the project staff in general. Teacher utilization of 
community resources was facilitated when the project staff saw reading 
development in children as being due to pupil rather than teacher efforts. 
Earlier in this report, this same attitude on the part of Teacher Corps 
graduates was reported to be positively related to maximizing both 
reading and self-concept gain. Teacher action as a change agent was 
facilitated when the graduate was associated with a project where the 
staff saw poverty as due to societal factors such as wages in industry, 
rather than individual factors such as lack of individual effort. 

Both teacher utilization of community resources and teacher 
action as a change agent were negatively related to a training program 
that extensively used simulation /feedback training or teacher compe- 
tencies. Both teacher performance clusters were positively related 
to a training situation where the team leader and interns worked as an 
independent team providing instruction to children and where the 
cooperating teachers did not participate in the overall design of the program. 
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Both teacfiur ptfrformance ciu*iters were also facilitated by a low 
level of cooperative decision-making at the Teacher Cori^s project 
as seen by the project staff, although in the case of teacher action as 
a chan^^e agent, there was a positive correlation with cooperative 
decision-making as seen by the school principal 

Finally, teacher action as a change agent in the school was 
positively correlated with having been on a team during training 
that brought about change outside the classroom. A teacher's utili- 
zation of community resources was positively related to several 
teatures of the community component at the Teacher Corps project. 
This teacher performance cluster was positively related to the 
number of hours per week that the intern was involved with the com- 
munity component and the extent to which university instructors 
were involved. 

It is clear that team leaders play a critical role in the develop- 
ment of these teacher performances. Differences in team leader 
effectiveness were not related to team leader ethnicity nor to whether 
team leaders worked in the school district prior to joining Teacher 
Corps. Instead, team leader differences were associated with team 
operation in the school. Teams where team leader and interns 
operated independent of other school staff and were directly responsible 
for the instruction of children were also teams that brought about 
school-wide change. These teams helped develop interns who as 
graduates were proficient in utilizing community resources, initiating 
contact with parents, and acting as change agents in the school. 

The teacher background and teacher education program variables 
also were related directly to the pupil variables. There were no teacher 
background or teacher education program characteristics that were 
significantly correlated with total reading gain. 

A number of Teacher Corps program variables were related 
to total self-concept gain in pupils. Graduates whose pupils made 
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large gains in sttlt-cutiocpt were in Ti-achur C'orps projects with 
many characteristics in common. These projects had a higher 
P**oP<>i'tion of ir.torns' courses which were taught by white instructors 
and more of the interns* courses were taught within the school of 
education. These projects were also characterized by extensive 
revision of courses taught to interns. However, the program at 
these projects did not include the extensive use of simulation/feed- 
back training, nor were teacher competencies used extensively. 

(traUuates who had pupils with large gains in self-concept 
also canu! from projects where there was a large percentage of white 
pupils in l!uf cooperating schools. There tended to be a low turn- 
over m the number of schools and school districts that were cooper- 
ating with the project and interns tended not to feel accepted in 
these public school settings. None of the other variables which 
depicted the degree to which the Teacher Corps program was per- 
sonalized for interns, however, were associated with self-concept 
gain. 

^"•"-^^ ^' '^'o assess the effects of professional support which 
Teach(fr Corps graduates and controls receive upon 
thi'ir teacher performance and effectiveness. 

Tht' profe^;.slonal support variables describe several conditions 
in ih.v s. hool which may influence the performance and effectiveness 
of the teachers in the study. These variables are: 

• The percentage of low -income students at the school. 

• The extent to which the teacher receives curriculum 
materials and ideas from other school staff. 

• The degree of similarity of ideas about curriculum and 
discipline between the teacher and other school staff. 
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Thi' oxloiU to which the loaclior fuels iiiolated and power- 
less in the school sotting. 



Tfucher Corp.s graduatos vv« ro compared with control teachers 
on each of these variables. 

In schools served by Sixth-Cycle Teacher Corps graduates, 
the majority of pupils (55%) were from low-income families. More- 
over, tliore was no significant difftuence between Teacher Corps 
graduates and controls in terms of the percentage of pupils in the 
soliooi who wore ffi»m low-income families. This finding was anti- 
cipated, gi\ L'n that control group ttjachers were selected because 
they w,ir«' toachin^^ the same type of child in the sanie school, or at 
least the same school district. Tlie lack of a significant difference 
between groups of teachers on this variable only means that the 
teachers were well matched in terms of pupil socioeconomic status. 

The Teacher Corps graduates and control teachers were sig- 
nificantly different on two school climate variables. Teacher Corps 
gniduates rtfceived fewer idea.s and curriculum materials from other 
school staff. Th(} graduates also perceived that their views about 
curricuhim md discipline were mon' divergent from the views of 
otl)er t*;..rhi>i -, than were the views of control teachers. Stated dif- 
f»M\-ntl,\ , each teachijr in th«.' study latecj the degree of similarity 
b<«t'.v«M-ii his own views and the view.^ held by other sUiff at the school 
on various curricuium and discipline issues. In general, the control 
teachers perceived their views as being more similar to the views held 
by other school staff than did the Teacher Corps graduates. Finally, 
there was no significant difference between the two groups of teachers 
in terms of the extent to which the teacher felt isolated and powerless 
in the school setting. 

The school climate variables were related to teacher performance 
and pupil variables. It was concluded that teachers who have views 
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similar to other staff and who obtain ideas and materials from other 
staff also tend to be teachers who interact extensively with children 
but don't allow children to work in small groups and donH give much 
praise to children. On the other hand, teachers who have views 
similar to other staff and who feel isolated and powerless in the 
school setting tend to di.splay positive behavior toward children^ and 
to praise them. 

Stated differently, teachers who individualize instruction for 
children, defined in terms of allowing children to work in small 
groups or individually and who praise children are teachers who 
don't obtaiti ideas or materials from other teachers and don't perceive 
their views as being similar to other teachers. An additional group 
of graduates also praise children a good deal. These are graduates 
who perceive their views as similar to those of other staff but who 
also feel isolated and powerless in the school setting. It is interesting 
that in both cases, praising of children is associated with a teacher's 
sense of being different from other teachers. 

Goal 4; To ccn pare Teacher Corps graduates includeu in Phase II 



This analysis explored the relationship of the Phase II sample 
to the universe of Sixth-Cycle interns in terms of sex, ethnicity and 
project affiliation. The Phase II sample had essentially the same 
proportion of males and females as did the universe of Sixth-Cycle 
interns. Moreover, the proportion of black, white, chicano and other 
graduates in the Phase II sample was not significantly different from 
the proportions of these groups in the universe of interns. Fourteen 
of the 20 Teacher Corps projects had at least two inteiiis in the Phase 
n sample and three projects had at least ten interns in the sample. 



with all graduates of projects studied in Phase I. 
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ClassroQri) Summdry Information 
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DIRECT IONS TOOnSERVERS: 



1. 
2. 



Write "TnACHEK FOCUS", "PUPIL 1-4", or "PUPIL 5.«" 
at the top of this page. 

Rocord the number of FMO'a completed by plAcfng an "X" 
In each box under "Number Completed" above. 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



NAME:_ 
SCHOOL: 



SCHOOL DISTRICT; 



Thii Quoitlonnftiro toekf inlormmtlon about your teaching 
and your background. We've tried to keep the Queition- 
naire ihort beeaute we know you are buiy* Thanki for your 
cooperation. * 
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TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Hours Per Week 



1. For oach of the activities listt-d below, please indicate approximately 
how many hours per week you participate in that activity: 

Classroom Teaching 

Reading, spelling, language arts 
Arithmetic 

Finding out about people and how they live 

Learning about the natural world (e. g. , plants, sound, 
animals) ' 

Group time, sharing, singing, dancing 
Art, crafts, constructing things 
Other classroom activities (specify) 



(7,B) 
(V, 10) 
(U.li 

(15, U , 
(17, 18> 
(19,2C 
(21,22) 
(2^24 



Other School-Based Activities 

Lesson planning by yourself 

Lesson planning as member of a group 

Lesson materials development or preparation 

Monitoring of area or activity 

Free time, lunch breaks 

Other school-based activities (specify) 



Hours Per Week 



(25,2b) 
(27.28 
(29, 3C, 
(31, 32> 
(33,3/ 
(35, 36) 
(37. 38 
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CommunftvBased Activities 



Hours Per Week 



(All community activities such as working at 
community agency, attending school board meetings, 
working with parents J 



(39,40) 



2» The following list gives kinds of choices that pupils may have in 

their classrooms* Please read the list and indicate to what extent 
your pupiU are permitted to make each of the choices. 



Choices That Pupils May Have 



a. To >^hat extent can pupils choose 
subject matter. 


4 


3 


2 


1 










b« To hat extent can pupils choose 
the learning activity* 










c* To what extent can pupils choose 
time for beginning and completing 
work. 










d« To what extent can pupils choose 
to work alone or in a group. 












(41) 
(42) 

(43) 
(44) 
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- Please rate how important you view the objective of bringing about 
educational change within your school. 

Very important 4 

Somewhat important ^ 

Not very important : 

Not at all important I 

Please indicate how much influence you feel you have in brinninc 
about educational change within your school. 

A great deal 4 

Some •••.» , J 

Not very much 2 

None I 

Please indicate below the extent to which you have introduced into 
your classroom materials that are culturally relevant to the pupils 
hut that were not available in the school before you brought them. 
That is, we are interested in culturally relevant materials that you 
personally introduced. 

I have introduced a great deal of culturally relevant 
materials. , , ^ ^ 

I have introduced some materials that were culturally 
relevant, j 



I have introduced a small amount of culturally relevant 
materials 2 

I have not introduced any culturally relevant materials.. l 
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6. 



Listed below arc ways in which you may have had contacts with 
parents during this school year. Please indicate in the "Frequency' 
columns how often you made each of these contacts. In the 
,**Initiatcd By" columns, please indicate whether the contact was 
primarily initiated by you or by the parent. 







Frequency 


Initiated IK 


Contacts . 


None 


Times 


3 or 
More 


Parent r,- 




a« School visit (open house» 
PTA meeting, etc. ) 










b. Classrooni visit 










c« Telephone conversation 




— — --■ 1 








d, Teacher*^parent 
conference 












e« Home visit 












L After school or weekend 
—activity (recreation, field 
trips) 













(48,49) 



{50»51) 



(52,53) 



(54.55) 



(5... 57) 



(58,59) 



7. 



Have you been able to utilize community resources in your teachinc'^ 
(CHECK («^) YES OR NO FOR EACH ITEM. ) 







Yes 
. i 


No 

.Z , 






Social services age;icies--probation. welfare, police, 
etc. 






(f'O) 




Btttiness enterprises- -stores, industry, restaurants, 
etc. 






(61) 


c. 


Medical professionals- -doctors, dentists, mentalheaUh 






(62) 


4* 


Other (specify) 






(63) 
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8. Listed below arc some Xaclurs that may determine wheter or not pupils 
have difficulty learning to ri?ad. Thai is, some teachers have one 
opinion as to difficulties that siud«nts have in learning to read; other 
teachers have other opinions. For each factor listed, please give 
your opinion of whether you agree or disagree that this ir likely a factor 
in reading difficulties. (Note: we are not seeking right or wrong answers: 
only your opinion, ) 



a. 
b. 

c. 

d. 
e, 
f. 

i. 



k. 
L 
m. 

n. 
o« 



Failure m learning to read well is usually 
traceable to: 

How carefully the student works* 

How much creativity the teacher has. 

How much confidence the student has in 
himself. 

Whether the teacher likes the student* 

How difficult the reading material is. 

The ability of the teacher to communicate 
with her students. 

How fortunate the student is in general. 

How ah*rt the student is during reading 
instruction. 

How math teacher preparation goes into a 
reading lesson. 

How much the student cares about learning 
to read. 

The socioeconomic background of the student. 

How much competency the teacher has. 

The ability of the teacher to individualia&e 
instruction. 

Whether the studunt's parents read at home. 

How much time the student spends in working 
on reading. 

Whether the student is a boy or a girl; 

Whether the student's parent(s) belong to an 
ethnic group that is verbally oriented. 

How much academic ability the student has. 



Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


^ .2 
in Q 


1 


2 


3 


4 
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10. 



Please estimate the percemage of pupils who come from families 
earmng less than $6, 000. KstimaiV this prrcentaoe icT^n^ . i 

:Lli;^;s^1aT/ — ^^"^^^^ ^^^^ wiio w\:;rtt^stc:i:."t^ir'^ 

all pupils in the school: % 

For pupils 1 teach who were 
tested in this study last fall: 



% 



How often do you receive curriculum materials and ideas ahnnt 
teaching from other staff at thi.^ .^rt^nni / ^""^ '^^^^ 

Almost daily ^ 

About once a week 3 

Abou; oate or twice a month , , i 

Less than once a month or never 1 



ll'^^f^ """J*""' ^''^ y^*^*" similar to or different from those of 

other teachers and the principals on the following? • 



(40) 











hi 1 1 


J it j 9t 


a. Importance ol reading for children 










b. Importance of strict discipline for 
children 










c. Importance of ethnic studies for 
children 










d. Importance of rapport with parents 










e. Importance of pupil involvement 
in decisions about instruction 











(41) 

(42) 

(4 J) 
(44) 

(45) 



ERIC 
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13. 



Please imhcalv yuur upiniun about each statement bvlow 




(0 



a. I am just a cog in the wheel at 
this school. 










b. 1 don't feel close to other 
teachers at this school. 











(46) 



(47) 
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THE PIERS-HARRIS 
CHILDREN'S SELF CONCEPT SCALE 

(The Way I Feel About Myself) 



hy 

El-LEN V. PifeRS. Ph.D. 

and 

DALt B. tiARRiS. Ph.D. 



PuMixhed hy 
C'ounNclor Recordings and Tests 

BOX 6184 ACKKEN STATION NASHVILLE. TENNESSEE 37212 
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THE WAY I FEEL ABOUT MYSELF 



NAME . 
AGE . 
GRADE 
DATE . 



GIRL OR BOY. 
SCHOOL . . . 



O Eilen V. Pieis and Dole B. Harris. 1969 
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Here ore o set of statements. Some of them are true of you end so you will ctrele 



— ■ the stotement Is generally not like you. There ore no right or wrong answers. 
^ I "" " Only you con tell us how you f^el about yoursejf, so we hope you will mark the 

:'z—":r-wcfy you really fee! inside. 

). My clossmates moke fun of me yes no 

.V. ... 

i .v - — -2* i om o happy person t yo$ no 

2i~L_ 3. It is hord for me to make friends ye* no 

4. I am often sad yes no 

5. I am smart » . yes no 

6. I am shy yes no 

7, I get nervous when the teacher colls on me y** no 

- _ _ 8 My looks bother me yes no 

9. When I grow up. I will be an important person .• • • • /•* 

10. I get worried when we hove tests In school yes no 

1 1 . I am unpopular yes no 

— \2* i am well behoved in school yt« no 

13. It is usuolly my fault when something goes wrong yes no 

T- 14. I cause trouble to my family , y** *^ 

15. I am strong yet no 

16. I hove good ideas ye* no 

17. I am an important member of my family yt* no 

'^'Z V '8' I usually want my own woy 

19. I am good at making things with my hands yes no 

20. I give up easily ye* no 



1 
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.21^^ I am good in my school work » t . . yes no 



'*22. t do many bad things yes no 

23. I can draw well yes no 

24. I am good in music yes no 

25. t behave bodiy at home yes no 

26. I am slow in finishing my school work yes no 

27. 1 am an Important member of my class . . . , yes no 

28. I am nervous , yes no 

29. I have pretty eyes yes no 

30. 1 con give a good report in front of the class yes no 

31 . in school I am a dreamer yes no 

32. 1 pick on my brother(s) and sister(s) yes no 

33. My friends like my ideas yes nv 

34. I often get Into trouble yes no 

* 

35. I am obedient at home yes no 

36. I am lucky yes no 

37. { worry a lot ' . yes no 

38. My parents expect too much of me yes no 

39. I like being the woy I am yes no 

40. I feel left put of things yes no 
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59. My fomiiy is di$ap(>ointeci In me 

60. 1 hove a pleasant face 



yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no . . 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no . 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 




yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 


yes 


no 
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61 . When I try to make someth?>ig. ever/thtng seems to go wrong yes no 

62. I am picked on at home yes no 

63. I am a leader in gomes ond sports yes no 

64. I om clumsy .» , ». ••«. ye^ no 

65. In gomes and sports, i watch Instead of ploy yes no 

66. i forget what I learn yes no 

67. I am easy to get along with ' yes no 

68. 1 lose my temper easily yes no 

69. I am popular with girls yes no 

m 

70. 1 am o good reader yes no 

71. I would rather work olonc* than with a group. . yes no 

72. 1 like my brother (sister) yes no 

73. t hove a good figure yes no 

74. I am often ofirold ° yes no 

75. I am always dropping or breaking things yes no 

76. I con be trusted yes no 

77. " i om different from other people yes no 

70. I think bod thoughts yes no 

79. I cry eosily yes no 

80. 1 am a good person • . . . yes no 

Score: 
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